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Hired Ielp. 

Those who are under the necessity of hiring 
hands to help them carry on the business of their 
farms, will at once acknowledge the justice of Mr. 
Bu'mans’ remarks on this subject,in another column, 
There are mony difficulties attending a reform in 
this matter, as all, who have had but even a little 
experience in it,can well affirm. There are two 
troubles in the way. One of them natural, the other 
artificial, or rather educational, 

The natural cause is this ;—as our correspondent 
remarks, land .s abundant and cheap, and the fa- 
cilities for young men of talent and industry to 
commence business for themselves, even with no 
other capital than their industry and talent, are so 
great, that a majority of them “set up for them- 
selves” as soon as they are discharged from paren- 
tal authority. Hence, those who would make valu- 
able hands to hire, upon whom dependence could 
be placed, and with whom it would be a pleasure 
to associate in the various labors of the farm, are 
out of the market, and in fact employers themselves, 
The 
other cause must be attributed to the defects of 


ins'ead of seeking emplovinent of others. 


education. Asa worthy old friend once remarked 
to us, our young men are “loo knowy.” They 
know too much of things that they ought never to 


have learned, and too little of things that ought to 
be deeply implanted in their minds. 

In the first place, there is a very mistaken no- 
tion prevalent respecting the meaning of the word 
“independence.” Too many of our young men 
consider that independence consists in a dogged 
indifference to the interest of their employer—in a 
self important demeanor—a disrespectful manner 
of bearing and expression to their elders, and 
even ina want of cordial good breeding in their 


ratercourse with their equals. It is rare, now a 
nays, that we find that faithfulness, that quiet love 
of subordination vo employers—that desire to do 
right, by trying to do as faras possible, exactly as 
the «mployer wishes; and that moral rectitude 
which prompts one to live up to his contract, when 


he finds or thinks he can find a pecuniary advan- 
tage in breaking it, that used, in f rmer days to be 
tnore prevalent. It ig a most miserable state of 
things and should be forthwith reformed. There 
should always be a feeling of mutual interest be- 
tween the employer and the employed. There is 
nothing in the nature of the connection that need 
put one in opposition to the other. Nor is there 
any thing degrading in being a hired man and in 
subjection, fur the time being, to the control or or- 
ders of another. On the contrary it is a post of 
honor, for no man is ever hired without contidence 
being placed in him, and property put into his aands 
fur Lim to watch over and guard and use to the ad- 
vantage of the owner. He is,to a greater or less 
extent, a steward,and should feel the responsibility 
of his trust. No matter if it be in a humble sphere, 
he may be not the less useful and honorable. A 
pin is not so Jarge as a beam, nor does it make so 
much show, or fill so large a space, and yet it may 
be indispensable in the frame, and instrumental in 
holding it together and preserving it from destruc- 
tion. So in the social relations, every one has a duty 
to perform, and a proper place to fill, and the great- 
est honor in reality belongs to him who does it 
best. As the poet has well said, 


Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies, 


Parents cannot to strongly impress this upon 
their children and apprentices, and hired persons 
cannot too faithfully examine their own hearts, and 
check any lurkings of that false pride, that spurious 
independence which leads one to be contentious 
and saucy, and unfaithful, and to imagine them- 
selves to good to labor, and to imbibe the idea that 
“the world owes them a living,” as many too often 
say. On the other hand, those who hire others 
should be both watchful and kind. 


not to exist. 


business, and 
among “hired hands.” 


ry easily accounted for. 
ces like this. 


Lut it is too often done. 


The whole subject is important to all who carry 
on business and especially to the Farmer, and is 
one which ought to engage the attention of agricul- 
tural Societies. By ecommuning together—by pub- 
lishing esways on the subject and using their efforts 
‘0 correct public opinion, and by giving medals, or 







Watchful over 
themselves and others, that no injustice be done— 
and kind'to all over whom they have control, that 
no cause of complaint may arise on the score of 
rights trampled upon, or necessities and comforts 
withheld. While upon this subject it will be well 
to mention a source of much trouble which ought 
It is the unaccountable propensity 
there is in some, to meddle with thei neighbors’ 
to sow the seeds of discord 


We have called this unac- 
countable, perhaps in some instances it can be ve- 
We have known instan- 
A person is rather unlucky in hir- 
ing. Finds that his help is not exactly such as he 
wants, but that of his neigabor is. Now if he can 
whisper mischief in hia ear in regard to his neigh- 
bor, and offer a little more, he can obtain that very 
person himself. It is contemptibly mean so to do, 


other tokens of approbation to those who have been 
faithful and true to their employers, much good 
might be done. 


<j >—. 
Labor. 


Mr. Hotmes:—A word or two if you please with 
regard to labor, this being a subject in which we 
are all interested, more especially such of us who 
are obliged to hire and pay money for all our 
farming operations, 

As one ofthe latter class, permit me to offer a 
few remarks, however imperfictly they may be 
conveyed. It has ofien occurred to me, that we 
are subjected to many inconveniences not exactly 
in accordance with the strict principles of recip- 
rocity.—Some of the causes which operate to pro- 
duce these inequalities, are such as are experien 
ced by no other country on the globe. Here land 
is plenty and cheap, and people (i. e. labor) scarce 
and high, with a tendency in ail our institutions to 


’ : " vy, t e Governmen’. 
not standing in his way, as in the more despotic 
countries of Europe. Far be it from me Sir to in- 
dulge even in a remote wish, to consider the men 
we employ on our farms in the light of menial ser. 
vants, or to treat them as euch. 

I would rather advocate a policy and practice 
for them to pursue, which would place thein ona 
footing of equality with their employers, go that 
they may be encouraged to adopt the same rules, 
when the practice is reversed with them and they 
actin the capacity of employers. That laborers 
have not unfrequéently cause and just cause of 
complaint, | am not prepared to dispute--such as a 
disposition on the part of their employers to over- 
task them—requiring them to labor at unseasona- 
ble hours or in inclement weather—irregular and 
scanty meals &c. But on the other hand, [I am 
convinced by past experience and observation, that 
there isa looseness of principle, among a large 
portion of the men we employ—a disposition on 
their part to disregard those great moral cuties 
which they owe to their employers—that he is not 
disposed at all times to regulate his labor and 
square all his actions with reference to that gol- 
den precept which says “ do- unto others as you 
would they should do unto you ”—that the interest 
of his employer is not identified, but is at variance 
with his; he seems to forget that there are duties 
and obligations which either party are morally 
bound scrupuously to observe and fulfill, for the 
contract is either written or implied, that one par- 
ty with his money, the product of labor, the other 
with his labor, the legitimate source of money, that 
each should act in perfect good faith upon broad 
and reciprocal principles. But it really seems 
now-aday, that the employer can hardly make a 
suggestion to his hired man by way of an improve- 
ment on the course he is pursuing,or are at variance 
in the least with his plans and practice, without be- 
ing met with the eternal retort “if you ant satisfied 
I’m ready to quit,” and ten to one to use a sporting 
phrase, if he does not show a clean pair of heels, 
muttering and looking back as if he had been unsuc- 
cessful in collecting a quarters rent. Some there are 
of a more phlegmatic cast, whose highest ambition 
would only prompt them to suggest to their em- 
ployers (Diogenes like) to stand outofthe sun, or 
wish the planet beneath the western horizon—while 
others are guaged so low in their moral sentiments, 
that they seem like mere machines, requiring to be 
set like mil! saws, which being driven through the 
logs, must be set again. Now these things are 
perplexing and call joudly for “ reform,” they are 
discouraging, and well nigh drive us to adopt lit- 
erally (asa means of self preservation ) the old 
couplet which says that 


“ He that by the p'ough would thrive 
Hiinse!f must either hold or drive.” 


These wi.h some minor concurring drawbacks, 
tread hard upon the beels of our farming profits in 
Maine, and doubtless have the effect in no small 
degree in discouraging this honorable calling. Do 
not for a moment suppose Sir, that have more 
than my share of these tronbles, for such is not the 
fact, yet 1 am free to confess that I heve “ many a 
time, and oft” been called upon to exercise the 
grace of patience. Now as I understand the causa 
and source of this condition of society, it may be 
mainly attributed and can be clearly traced toa 
radical defect in education, not so much in the schol 
astic as in the domestic relations of life, for in these 
modern days of degeneracy, the boy at fi'een has 
got the “old man ” under pretty good subjection, 
and at eighteen “the world is all before him,” 
having by letters patent purchased his freedom, and 


Tse i 


the public prints of the day, sothat he is now “ on 
hand ” ready to do the business up in regular shape 
and walk into the sciences like a duck toa dough 
dish, and test the effect of an educatian which per- 


manner boys were raised in old Massachusetts 


remedy for the evils arising from faithiess labor 


will, greater distinctions in society. 


. Henay Burmay. 
Dizmont, March 28, 1842, 


A Silk Manual Proposed. 





proclamation of the fact is made in some one of 


mitted him to mouse over the fields at pleasure. 
returning perhaps at twilight with a woodebuck or 
a rooster under his arm. This is not the way and 


There twenty one years suffice. to complete the 
term of their pilgrimage at the homestead, a bean 
porridge fare, woolen shirts, pepper and salt frocks 
with trousers to match,method in business,were what 
those strong men were accustomed to, who once 
graced Bunker Hill. These few remarks you wi'l 
perceive are crude and desultory, they are made 
partly with the view that vou will point out some 


for one I can see none, unless it be a reform in do- 
mestic or home education, or in time which will 
set the scions of population—overshadow the land 
with a forest of people, and create as it inevitably 


Mr. Houmes :—I have had it on my mind to 
publish a manual, on the culture of silk. I am sat- 
isfied that the works of foreign writers, are hy no 
means suited tu the peculiarities of this country, and 
especially this S:ate, nor to the customs of our peo- 
ple, and are rather calculated to discourage than 
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instruct our farmers. I see no more difficulty in 
cultivating the mulberry tree than any other fruit 
tree, and the art of raising silk worms seems to 
reduce itself to a few rules easy of observance. 
The reeling process which by some has been con- 
sidered the most intricate part, is now greatly sim- 
plified by a late discovery of mine, in the use of a 
Thermometer. Immerse the Thermometer in the 
pan of water where the cocoons are running, and 
ascertain the degree of heat required, and by the 
help of this instrument you will be able to keep the 
water at ar even temperature greatly to the advan- 
tage of the reeling process, &c. 
This little book is already in progress, and will 
be dictated by the personal experience of the An- 
thor. Here I subjoin the title page, Preface, Ad- 
vertisement, &c, 
A MANUAL, 

Containing a short but suitable directions for 

the culture of the 
‘The producing, Reeling, Twisting, Cleansing, 

and Dying of Silk, 

By JOHN DILLINGHAM, 
or Turnek, Marne. 
Published for the benefit of the Union, but more 
especially for the State of Maine. 
PREFACE. 

This little Book is designed for the benefit of 
those who have not had experience in the culture 
of the mulberry tree, the rearing of the silk worms, 
&c.— 
I offer it the more cheerfully, having had several 
years of experience in the silk culture, and having 
read many authors upon the subject, and feeling 
myself somewhat capable of detecting the errors: 
the whims and useless ceremonies, which are so 
often met with in the works of many authors upon 
this subjeet. 
I shall therefore omit in this little work all use- 
less and perplexing modes, and confine myself to 
the most essential points, dictated by personal ex- 
perience, 





TO THE CULTURIST. 

The first and most essential point to be ebserved 
is the different species of the mulberry tree, let 
this be judiciously decided and the best species ob- 
tained and the after progress is easy and sure. ~ 
But if people will be content, and receive any- 
thing bearing the name of mulberry, it is not diffi- 
cult to foretell their success in the silk culture. 
And here let me tender my opinion that the Mo- 
rus Expansa, is by far the most valuable mulberry, 
for this northern clune that has ever fell under my 
observation. I have about 4000 of this valuable 
tree now on my plantation in Turner, and am not 


our trying winters. It is peculiarly adapted to this 
climate and is capable of withstanding the rigor of 


out and become wood. Its leaf is not so large as 
that of the Multicaulis, but it is thicker, of a firm- 


sa would produce more food for the worms, and 
more silk than the Morus Multicaulis. 


so pendulous and flimsy that they are beaten about 
by the wind, which not unfrequently fractures the 
surface, causing the sap to ooze out, and the leaves 


be propagated from seeds, from cuts, layers, splic: d 
roots, by grafting, budding, and by dividing the 
trees, &c. 

1 should like to obtain the opinion of the Editor 
and others upon the expediency of publishing the 
before mentioned work. J. DILLINGHAM. 
Nore.—Go ahead and publish it. Don’t * put 
your light under a bushel.” Ep. 


Speech of Mr. Foster, 


of Winthrop, delivered in the House of Represenia- 
tives, onthe bill for the encouragement of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker; I regret that so much opposition 
should be manifested, the moment the subject of 
Agriculture is introduced into this Hall. I regret 
that any member of this House, should be so blind- 
ed to the true interests of the State, as to condemn, 
without examination, every measure—every bill 
and resolve, which by its title purports to have 
reference to Agriculture. This is done by mem- 
bers upon this floor, under the pretence of economy: 
One gentleman would have made us believe, the 
other day, that it was a great waste of the pedple’s 
money, to expend three or four dollars in the print- 
ing of the bill upon your Honor’s table. I suppose 
Sir, that before such anxiety is exhibited, to make 
asummary disposition of a subject, it would be 
well for a body professedly deliberative, to examine 
it. All I ask is, if the bill has merits, that it pass ; 
if it has not, let it be rejected; But I am opposed 
to the cowardly manrzer of putting down measures 
by vote, that can not be met by argument. 

I suppose it may be well to inquire whether the 
Agricultural interest of the State is of sufficient 
importance to justify the appropriation contempla- 
ted by the bill under consideration—whether a 
measure “to encourage Agriculture” is one cal- 
culated to benefit only a small portion of the citi- 
zens of the State, and to have effect only on an in- 
considerable branch of our revenues ; or whether it 
;|is more extensive and general in its bearings. 
What are the facts in the case? The Agricultural 
interest embraces more than three fourths of the 
taxable property in the State. More than four 
fifths of the population are employed in Agricultural 
operations; and these proportions are by far too 
low, if we are to depend in so greata degree upon 
other States and other Countries for our manufac- 
tures. 

If the benefits resulting from efficient aid to ag- 
riculture, were confined to those engaged in it, and 
were to have an effect only to create amongst them, 
new and increased interest in their pursuit, and 
enable them to carry on their operations more suc- 
cessfully, the subject might well claim the attention 












be provided for the extinguishment of the debt, ay & 
er texture, and there are doubie the number on the wisdom, sound policy dictates that such a course of the value of the standing timber. True, individuals 


stock. Ona given quantity of ground, the Expan- legislation be adopted, as shall stop this drain of | have made themselves rich, and equally true, that | 


producing, and of sending abroad for the articles of 
to blight. The leaf of the Expansa is not subject | oy, daily use and consumption; and which our | resulting from lumbering operations is pears. 
to injury in this way. Besides, the Expansa can | soi] and climate, location and advantages so emi-|The revenue of the State must be derived prin- 
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the country. 
From what I have heard on this floor upon other 
subjects, and upon a similar subject in a former 
Legislature, | amable in some degree to anticipate 
the argumetts against the passage of this bill. 
The same argument will be made against the pas- 
sage of the bill, that the gentleman from St. George 
made against printing it, “ The State is in debt, the 
Treasury is embarrassed; the Country is poor.” 
This is the very argument which I wish to use in 
favor of the bill. Itis a measure designed to in- 
crease production—to increase the means of paying 
debts. It is said that if we were out of debt, and 
had a full tretsury, then it would be good policy to 
do something to encourage productive industry ; 
then the govemment could afford liberal patronage 
to Agriculturel Societies, make Agiicultural Sur- 
veys, and do many things for internal improvement. 
But Sir, if under such circumstances, it would be 
expedient to make appropriations for these purpo- 
ses, it is doubly so now. If we were out of debt, 
and the country flourishing and prosperous, there 
would bea propriety in saying, “Let well enough 
alone.” This is not the case, nor will it ever be 
till that which is not well enough be made better— 
till we produce more, and import less. Should the 
attempt be maile to raise, by taxation, a sufficient 
sum of money to pay off the State debt in a few 
years, without some measures being taken to in- 
crease the productions of the country, it would op- 
press the people with a burden which they are not 
able to bear. 

Look at the iflea of the State of Maine paying 
$2,000,000 a year for the single article of bread- 
stuff, an equal, or even greater sum for the various 


sensible of having lost one tree by the severity of | articles of manufacture, and talk about a tax of| fords employment toa great number of our citizens, 


$500,000 in addition to these sums. With a tax of 
this amount, it would take six or seven years to pay 


a cold climate vastly better than other mulberries | the debt; for we must raise $200,000 annually to | &T the State is one dollar the richer for all that has 
The branches harden more speedily, as they shoot defray the ordinary expenses of the government, been done during the past ten years. An exact ac- 


and pay the interest on the loan. If means are to 


money from the country, that something be left at 


Another | home, to replenish the Treasury. This can only be | houseless and pennyless. Letall the bills be paid, 
thing in its favor, the leaves of the multicaulis are | gone by producing at home, the articles, for which | nd I think, the past will not afford much reason to | tion of the soil should remain contented to be used 


we now send abroad. Can there be any question | hope for a very great increase of wealth from this | only as tax-payers. It is impossible where the bal- 


as to the comparative cheapness and economy of 


nently qualify us to produce within our own bor- 
ders ? 
This question, bearing as it does upon the pro- 
ductions of the country, is of more importance to 
the State than any which has been before this body 
at the present session, notwithstanding the opinion 
of the gentleman from St. George, that the House 
ought not to entertain it for a moment. Suppose, 
that to stop this drain of $2,000,000 a year for bread, 
it should cost the Treasury for a few years, a sum 
equal to the expense of four or five days useless 
discussion, upon some of the unimportant subjects 
which have engrossed the time of the House during 
this session. It is believed that a sum equal to 
this would be amply sufficient, if judiciously applied 
to bring about such a result. It is no more than 
this that is asked by the bill uponthe table. But 
we are told by the gentleman who has the first and 
the last word upon every subject in this body, that 
« the legislature has done enough for Agriculture.” 
What, it may be asked has this Legislature done 
for the encouragement of Agriculture? What 
have former Legislatures done? To be sure, the 
State has paid tothe Agricultural Societies, a sum 
averaging a trifle more than six hundred dollars a 
year, for the last ten years. This, the gentleman 
calls doing enough for Agriculture, that interest 
which is in amount and importance above all other 
interests of the State. A sum less in amount than 
one day’s expense of this Legislature, is the only 
encouragement which the State affords this—the 
principle source of her revenues; and yet we are 
told thata proposition for further encouragement 
should not be entertained for a moment, and that 
too by one who professes to be a friend to Agricul- 
ture. Ifsuch are the friends of the cause, well 
may the agriculturist of this State say, “Lord de- 
liver us from our friends.” 
What estimate does the gentleman put upon ag- 
riculture, the only never failing source of compe- 
tence and wealth to any country; and upon that 
class of citizens, at the table of whose providing the 
people are entertained, and in the vigour of whose 
arm the country trusts for its security, that he has 
come to such a conclusion ? 
I have spoken of agriculture as the never failing 
source of competence and wealth: perhaps it is too 
strong an expression; but when we consider that 
success in it, is dependant only on soil and climate, 
and on the industry and intelligence of those en- 
gaged in it, it must be admitted to be less liable te 
failure, than that which is dependant on other things. 
This, since the times of early record, has been the 
firm foundation of national greatness and prosperity, 
and so it must remain to the end of time ; while the 
° k : and it Iti from C and 
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paratively short and uncertain duration. Nearly 
thesame may be said of a system of manufactures 
however promising. The changes of views and 
systems of government at home, and the changes 
of policy abroad, renders the fabric based on either 
of these subject to sudden and unforeseen vicissi- 
tudes: It is dependant upon the results of relations 
abroad and upon the compromise of jarring interest | 
at home. The prosperity which is dependant on 
agriculture is not effected in so great a degree by 
any of these changes. 

The petitioners for legislative aid to Agriculture, 
have appropriately represented her, as “the Guar- 
dian of Liberty, and the Mother of Wealth,” and 
respectfully ask that the aid may be granted which 
shall “render this guardian more efficient, and this 
mother more watchful and kind.” Shall that aid | 
be withheld which would be reciprocally productive | 
of enduring benefits? Shall we withhold the tri- 
fling sum, which is asked for the encouragement of 
that branch of our industry, on which we chiefly 
rely to sustain the government, and enrich the peo- 
ple? Is the fact that we are indebt to be used as 
an argument that we ought not to do any thing to 
provide the means of paying the debt? If this 
kind of economy finds favor here, I trust it will not 
with the people. It would be difficult to induce the 
farmer who is in debt to believe, that it would be 
unwise in him to make the necessiry outlay to fur- 
nish ateamto carry on his operations, when by 
neglecting to do it, he must fail of a crop, of five, or 
ten times the value ofthe team required. Our ag- 
ricultural resources are our main dependence. A 
better understanding of their amount, as it regards 
value and extent of material, and skill in operation 
is needed to bring those resources into active, and 
more productive use. The knowledge, which this 
bill in its operation is calculated to develope and 
diffuse abroad, must remain hid from most of our 
farmers, for a long time to come, if they are left to 
rely on the tardy progress of individual investiga- 
tion and experiment. 

It appears to me that there can be no serious 
doubt, as to the economy of such legislative action, 
as shall enable those engaged in agriculture to carry 
on their operations more profitably and successful- 
ly; and give to the occupation such a character as 
to induce others to engage in it. 

This last idea is one of not the least importance 
amongst those connected with this subject. We 
are often told of the great amount of money that is 
brought into the State for lumber, and directed to 
this as asource of revenue. If we are to judge by 
the past, I believe the State will not be the gainer 
by an increase, or even a continuance, to their pres- 
ent extent, of these operations. This business af- 








and the annual receipts for lumber are very consid- 
erable in amount, but it is seriously doubted wheth- 





count ofall the profits and losses, it is believed, 
would show the country minus in a sum equal to 


hundreds have made themselves poor, and are now 





source, in the future. 
The prospect of great and permanent prosperity | 


cipally from agriculture, at least, till such protec- 

tion and encouragement be given to manufactures, 

as shall induce larger investments, and more ex- 

tensive operations. While we neglect on account 

of indebtedness to afford suitable encouragement, to 

these elements of wealth, we must consequently re- 

main poor, and in debt. 

Another of the arguments to be met is that of 
“practical legislation.” It is on this ground that the 
gentleman from Trenton is opposed to all bounties 
for the encouragement or protection of any thing: 
He is opposed to allowing the people of Piscataquis 
and Aroostook,bounties for the destruction of wolves 
and bears, because his constituents, in Hancock have 
no wolves and bears to kill; and thinks that injustice 
is done by allowing a few counties to monopolize ali 
the bears and all bounties. He is opposed to the 
bounty on cocoons and silk for similar reasons. But 
Sir, ifa measure which is calculated to increase the 
means of comfort, and the wealth of the whole coun- 
try, by multiplying the common products of the 
earth, upon which every individuals in the commu- 
nity subsists, is partial, what I ask, is an impartial 
measure ? If all laws, that are not exactly equal in 
their immediate effect, are partial and unjust, why 
not repeal all laws in relation to public schools, and 
public highways ? Why should the man, who has no 
children, be taxed that other men’s children may 
be educated ? Why should the man who is too in- 
firm to travel be compelled to contribute of his 
property to make and repair roads for other men to 
travel in ? It is a distorted, contracted vision that 
discovers great partiality in these laws. Every 
man is interested in the edugation, the intelligence 
and virtue of the community in which he resides. 
It is upon the intelligence and integrity of the com- 





the constitution and the laws, and for the security 


and intelligence as we are in the integrity of the 
judge who decides upon the titles of our lands, and 


he travel himself or stay at home. The man, whose 
mind is not beclouded, or his senses benumbed, will 
see that no individual of a community can be with- 
out interest in increasing those productions which 
enter into the daily use and consumption of every 
individual of that community. Sir, I should not think 
the objection to this measure, on the ground of par- 


not come from serious men. When was the dis- 
covery made that legislation of this kind is partial. 
It is the same kind of legislation which has been 
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navigation ever has been, and ever will be of com- 


mon people that we depend for the preservation of 


of property and life. It is by their votes, as ex- 
pressed through the ballot box that our rulers are 
chosen & we are as much interested in their virtue 


houses. Every man has an interest in the means of 
conveyance, and facilities of intercourse, whether 


tial legislation, was worth a serious notice, did it 








days of their existence as a republic ; and by other- 
countries almost from the dawn of civilzation. If 
that is partial and unjust legislation, which is not 
equal in its immediate effects upon all, why do we 
not hear complaints of the injrstice of the U. 8. in 
supporting a navy, at an expense, for the last ten 
years, of more than $90,000,000, and sustaining, 
besides, a Consul in every port with which our mer- 
chants are carrying on business. Why has not 
the wisdom of the age discovered that such an ex- 
pense for the protection of Commerce is unequal 
and unjust, and left it to protect itself? If those of 
our citizens who are engaged in other occupations 
have no interest in agriculture, certainly the agri- 
culturalists, the great body of the people, have no 


| interest in commerce ; thea why should so large an 
amount of the public revenue be expended for the 


benefit of the comparatively few? But I shall be 
told that a navy is necessary for the public defence. 
Very good, but the public good makes it as neces- 
sary that there should be something to defend. Ne- 
glect to foster and encourage productive industry 
and what shall we have to defend, unless we are to 
live by piracy and robbery. 

1 will refer to a fact in the recent history of 
our country. In 1831 the merchant ship Friendship, 
from Salem, was plundered on the coast of Sumatra, 
one of the islands south of Asia. On the errival of 
the news at the U. S. the armed ship Potomac was 
despatched to avenge the outrage. The forts on this 
island were demolished, and the town laid in ashes, 
and such terror of the power and justice of the U. 8. 
was created among the barbarians that the smallest 
American vessels have ever since floated in safety 
on those distant seas, In this instance to protect 
an inconsiderable brauch of our commerce, a voy- 
age was made round the world, which occupied 
four years of time, and cost more than a million of 
dollars. The expense of this expedition alone would 
have been sufficient to make an agricultural survey 
of our whole territory, and establish an agricultural 
College in every state in the Union. Yet who has 
éver doubted the justice and the wisdom of this 
measure, or raised objection to it, on account of 
partiality. Measures for the encouragement of our 
commerce, the protection of our flag, and the vin- 
dication of the national honor we all acquiesce in, 
and assent to ; and why is agriculture, the founda- 
tion of the nations’ greatness and honor to be re- 
garded by national or state legislators, as undeser- 
erving teir favorable notice ? Though agriculture 
may with much more propriety be left to the care 
of State Legislatures, than commerce, it is somewhat 
surprising that so little has been done by Congress 
for the benefit of the great source of national wealth, 
Our surprise is increased when we recollect the 
parting counsel of the father of our country; and 
when we see what have been the effects, in other 
countries, of that policy which he recommended to 
his own. But the claims of agriculture in this country 
cannot be much longer disregarded in the National 
or State Legislature. The spirit of the age will 
Light is being shed abroad 
among the farmers, and the time is at hand when 
they demand the right to be heard in the public 
councils, It is impossible in a free land that the 
great portion of the people devoted to the cultiva- 


overcome the evil. 


lot box is in the hands of farmers who pay so large 
a portion of the revenue, that they should fail to 
call their servants to account for their neglect of the 
interests of their masters, 

I shall say but little more on this subject. The 
bill has been printed, and is in the hands of the 
members. It embraces subjects upon which the 
farmers need information, and information too, which 
cannot be brought home to them generally with 
out legislative aid in this, or some other form. I 
wish action to be final on this bill. I am opposed 
to its reference to the next Legislature. Let it be 
passed, or indefinitely postponed. Let the agricul- 
turalists understand whether they are to expect any 
thing at the hands of the legislature or not. Their 
claims have been trifled with long enough. Year 
after year their petitions have been referred to the 


next legislature. It is time to have decisive action. 
— 
Wisxturor, March 23d, 1842. 


Messrs Editors: 1 have long been promising my- 
self and others, a visit to this Soadial village, and 

if my friends are as happy in seeing me, as I am in 

being here, the pleasure of my tarry will more than 

equal my previous pleasant anticipation. 

I came out on Monday, in an open wagor, with 

one of Richadrs’ fleet horses, and he gave me work 

enough during my cold ride to huld him in, and at 
the same time, effectually spatiered me with mud, 
I saw enough by the way to convioce me that I was 
travelling over, what in summer must be a singu- 
larly pleasant road.—The neat and spacious farm 
houses, and the ample barns couvinced me of what 
I was already assured, by previous intelligence, that 
the Winthrop farmers rank among the most thrifly 
independent and intelligent of their class. 

The village of Winthrop is delightfully simated at 
the very point where two fine and capacious ponds 
of water, of several miles in extent intersect each 
other. The ponds seem to me shaped like an hour- 
glass, and the settlement is made justin that point 
where the swelled globes join together. The stream 
of Time, which with ceaseless course is perpetually 
pouring its tribute from the upper into the lower 
pond—measuring the world's durat.on as it rons, is 
made to subserve the industrial purposes of Time's 
children. There is upon ita large and well con- 
structed Cotton manufactory, whick when in full 
operation, carries some two thousand spindles. 
This factory was ereeted in 1813, at a time when 
cotton manufactories other than domestic were little 
known in New England. It has repeatedly chan- 
ged owners, to most of whom, it has never yielded 
usurious intetest, but has proved rather a sinking 
fund of investments. It now promises better things, 
and begins to yield the desired return. “The Cloth 
manufactured is ofa good substanee and good qual- 
ity, and commands a ready sale in the market at good 
prices, 5 

Besides the Factory, there are two Saw Mills and 
» good Grist Mi!l, provided with an ample flouring 
apparatus. There are also shops where Pitt's ma- 
chines for Threshing and Cleansing Wheat and oth- 
er grains are made ~=‘These threshing machines oe 
known and extensively used and approved, neton'y 
in our own State, but in all the New _Englond and 
the Middle States. The Brothers Pitts’ ere men 
possessed of uncommon mechanical genius, and aa 
doing vast goud in their day and geveration, in ef- 
fecting the saving of labor, and imereaxing Me pro 
ducts. In addition to the Thresher, they have in- 
vented a Stone hammering machine which bids wa 
to enjoy afavor and to confer advantiges upon & 
those who are engaged in the laborious oecupation 
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had in the Congress of these U. S. since the earliest 


of quarrying granite and other stone in our State, 





They have aleo constricted a bee hive whieh eff c- 
tually prevents the ravages of the Bee Moth, and 
saves the Bees from the depredation and destruction 
of anenemy, which destroys them, and consumes 
their substance. The House is made in such a man- 
ner thatit deceives and cheats the moth.—It entices 
this nataral enemy of the Bee into an apartment be- 
low, and separated ty a fine met work, from the 
Bees and their actual operations. The moth, with 
murder in its heart goes in and lays its eggs, its 
wicked deposite of its second self, greatly multiplied 
and having disgorged its body of its sanguinary bur- 
den, returns as if relieved of its load of evil, to 
eft its little hour in the sunshine and die. The 
if: here are easily discovered, and brushed out of 
ufWir place of deposite; and destroyed before they 
can pip and burst their shell. Should the maegot, 
the destroying worm, even exade from it into life, it 
cannot pierce the five net work above it, into the 
store house of the Bees, and soon perishes of kun- 
er. : 

This cheating the corrupting moth, ts a trick wor- 
thy of Yankee ingenuity, and should moralisis doubt 
the morality of such a deception, I venture to say, 
the bee owners will regard it with favor, though it 
s-ems like ‘ doing evilthat good may come, Us 
in fact ‘ a fair business transaction, ° applied to cir- 
cumvent, and prevent the purpose of thieves and 
murderers. 

The Brothers Pitts, to my regre’, %re absent, sell- 
ing the rights of theirseveral machines 19 the Mid- 
die States. If disposed, they are enabled as the re- 
sult of their ingenuity, to acquire vast wealth. I 
am told however, as is the case with most men of 
surpassing genius, of whatever kind, that they take 
more pleasure and pride in gratifying the ir taste, by 
such an exercise of mechanical skill, as will confer 
lasting benefits upon the community, and living 
honor upon themselves, than in acquiring lucre for 
its ewn sake. They are infected with a laudable 
ambition of securing their own happiness by doing 
good to their kind, and the possession of such a gen- 
erous disposition is innate happiness, which neo de- 
gree of mere worldly prosperity can add to, and no 
shock of misfortune ean take away, The laurel 
wreath of the conqueror will pale, and the golden 
hoards of Croesus fail in the comparison, with the 
gains of pleasure which wait wpon the com mission | 
of such guod, to the every-day working-world. 

I am happy to find him, and have spent a por- 
tion of my time very pleasantly with an old friend 
and school mate, who with his interesting family 
resides upon a farm, that is valuable for the quality 
and prod ictiveness of its s vil, and delightfal from 
its location. My friend formerly lived at the Bar 
Mills Village in Buxton, and tried his fortunes in 
the hazards of the timber trade. After having by 
labor, and dealing in lumber, acquired a little for- 
tune, he removed to Kendall's Mills, in Fairfield, 
on the Kennebee River, and his habits of economy 
enabled him to make still further addition to his 
store of worldly accumulation. He sold out all his | 
interest in mills and floating timber during the spec- 
ulation era, and insiead of madly investiug the pro- 
ceeds in wild lands, or fancy lots, 28s was then the 
rage, he wisely purchased the delightful form on | 
whieh he now lives in this village, and by his in- 
dustry and economy already ranks with the number | 
of indepondent farmers in Winthrop. 
me that he raises annually a hundred bushels of| 
corn, and potatoes and wheat and other products 
fitting for the soil in this region, in great abun- 
dance. His hay he disposes of at good price s, keep- 
ing enough for the consumption of his own stock, at 
the same time turning a prime beef ox or cow into 
the market. His farm consists of about eighty acres 
of the best soil, and is well divided into due pro- 
ortions of wood and tillage. {do not know when 
t have spent a pleasanter evening hour, than I pass- | 





ed in listening to my friend, as be recounted by his 
own cheerful fireside, and in the midst of his own | 
agreeable family, the interesting incidents of his in- 
dustrious life ; and happy for him and those who} 
wre connected with him by the nearest of eerthly 
ties, his economical, honest and virtuous industry, | 
has been well rewarded in health, cheer and _pros- 
perity.” I was gratified to see that he still retained 
a due measure of affection, and inquired with ready 
interest for the health and prosperity ofall the 
friends he had left behind en Saco River. I should 
have been happy in assuring him that a’'l were bless- 
ed with a measure of his own prosperity. 
of many, but alas! there are many others for whom 
the sun of fortune shines no longer, but is obscured 
by a most dis astrous eclipse.—Like a true patriot 
my old school mate, stands up for Saco River, and 
defends his birth-place with an honest sincerity, 
which proves him worthy of the place of his presert 
above. His farm skirts, and is bounded fer a con 
sid rible distunce by the upper pond, which greatly 
adds to its worth and its attraction. 

The Maine Farmer and Mechanic's Advocate, Ed- 
ited by Doct. E. Ho/mes, is published in this vill- 
age, and I am happy to say, since its enlargement, 
is begining to yield its able and indefatigable Editor, 
something like a support. I have so lately spoken 
of, and recommended this Jouraal to the notice and 
support of the Farmers and Mechanics of Maine, 
through the colums of the Argus, that I feel it un- 
necessary, though inclination would prompt me, to 
repeat its praises, suffice to say, that it is equalled 
by few and exceeded by none of the numerous Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanic Journals in this country for 
talent and ability with which it is conducted. Its 
editor is a mirror of valuable thoughts. 

‘His is the sterling bullion, well refined, 
“Right from the rich exchequer of the mind.” 

Would that his coined brain could transmute it- 
self in its course through the columns of his paper 
to the public, into coined dullars, and so return to 
fill his pocket dad encourage and bless his future 
labors. 

The Washingtonians of Winthrop, had a meeting 
Jast night, (‘Tuesday the 22d inst) for my benefit. 
I poorly requited the favor by giving them a stamp 
speech on Temperance, for an hour's space, per- 
haps more, for | took po note of time, bus was all 
the time noting the faces of the pretty girls who 
thronged the pews before me. Indeed, I talked 
longer than I should, for the sake of eyeing them, a 
legitimate privilege of the public speaker, and he is 
ever happy, and does not feel compelled to blush or 
turn away, with bashfulness, if eyed by them in 
turn. This privilege L enjoyed, 1 doubt nt quite 
to the limit, if I did not thereby trespass on the 
kind indulgence of my numerous audience. They 
could not be better pleased with hearing than I was 
with seeing. I hope we shall enjoy, what I truly 
hope was a mutual pleasure, that ofseeing and hear- 
ing each other again. I did not do all the talking, 
for T was preceded by the Rev. Mr. Thurston, and 
by Doctor Holmes, who iniroduced me to the assem- 
bly. 

During my brief stay in Winthrop, I have been 
treated with the greatest kindness by numerous of 
its pleasant and intelligent people, and only regret 
that I cannot avail myself oftheir proffered hospi- 
talities. Indeed to accept all the polite invitations 
I have received, f should be pleasantly compelled to 
tarry here for months and appropriate myself in per- 
capa division among the residents of this village. 
I fear they wonld tire out with tle infliction and 
would not readily ask, but would repudiate another 
euch distribution. 

After two days pleasant sojourn I shall return 
this afternoon to Augusta. Let me in conclusion, 
commend to travellers the stage Hotel kept by Mr. 
Mornitt. They will find a good house, a pleasant 
and attentive Landlord, a well spread board and a 
bar furnished with the choieest of liguids, coon 
WATER. 

I have other notes to make of my visit, but this 
letter is already too long, and I reserve them iil! 
another leisure period. Yours truly, Sacatare.. 

Eastern Argus. 


Norr.—Thank ye, Mister Salathiel. We are all 
of us a head and shoulders taller than we were be- 
fore you gave us such a stuffing. We have grown 
so big in “these diggings” that we begin to think 
of chosing a Mayor.—Ep. 

—<p>-—_ 

Mr. Eprror :—Plevse to inform one, less inform- 
ed than you are, what can be done, or what will be 
the issne where a State is millions in debt more than 
the people are, or ever will be(as the interest is going 
on) able to pay ? I take this not be a political ques- 
tion ; I do hope therefore you will answer it. Maine 
I bope is not yet in such a predicament, but we are 
so much in debt that it appears to me we are inter- 
ested in the questior, [name it for all to consider 
upon, ~So-ze of our sister States no doubt are in 


He informs | 
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MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 























An intelligent ¢ 
clous, never, a8 ac 4ss, 
world of ideas ; 4 
things » the astomshing secrets of the plysiceal 

, . 
properties and methanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present altractions, which un- 
leas the character ib deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everet. 


lan of Farm Buildings. 
The following plan has been handed to us by N. 
Hanson Esq., of Winthrop. It combines many 


emiences, and we think is a very good oue. 
be similar to the one given 10 


conv 
The elevatioa isto 
No. 9. i sii 
& The Honse is 36 by 25 and a porch or kitehen 


projecis behind, 14 feet. 








| B. Entry and stairs 8 feet wide, 
| C. Setting room 14 feet square, 


lass ear scarce ever be, as a class, vi-| 
indolent. * * * The new! 


the new views of the relations of, 


A. parlour 14 feet square. 


D. Bedroom 10 feet square, with ae 
FE. Kitchen 14 feet square with closet 
ner. 
| F. Bedroom 10 by 10. 
| G. Pantry. 
H. Piazza or stoop. 
I. Front piazza. 

_ K. Woodhouse 17 by 20. : 
| "The barn is 60 by 40 with basement story 
M. Stable for horses. 4 
N. Tieup or leanto for cattle. 

O. Ditto for oxen. 
P. Barn floor 12 by 60. 
| Q. Bay mow, 


| R. Sheep pen. fe? 
Scale 20 feet to the inch, ~ 
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e Tariff. 

Mr. Houmes :—In a late number of your paper, 
I noticed some remarks of yours upon the subject 


| of a “judicious tariff,” and I noticed also that you | 


were willing to open your columns to a discussion 


of this question. I presume that while writing on 


| agriculture or whatever other subjects, you wish your 
| correspondents to studiously avoid “ party politics.” 
I have a strong desire to give some sharp touches | 


on the tariff and some other subjects connected with 


political economy, but in the commencement of this. 


+ . . b 
task I was staggered as to the mode of beginning 


It is trve|] turned to the dictionary, and found, as I thought, | 
ae ° ‘ 4 | 
the definition of the word tariff, but what then ?— 


Merely learning the definition of a word does not 
enable one to write a good discourse upon the same ; 
ideas of the 
terms we place at the head of our communications 
is anoble step. 

But again I borrowed one or two treatises on po- 
litical economy, but I could find little or nothing to | 
help one to write off a good article upon the tariff. | 
I next applied to one of your correspondents who 
advised me to throw myself upon my own resources, | 


although I confess that gaining precise 


and write a communication by dint of hard thinking. 
I was somewhat of the opinion of the beggar who 


asked why he did not labor, said that hard work was 
not so easily done ; and I am of opinion that hard 
thinking is not so easily done, 
mination to attempt to cope with this mighty sub- 
ject. We find that public opinion in our country is 
divided on the subject of a tariff—some are in favor 


tariff, others may favor a weak tariff,and others are in 
favor of no tariff at all, and are consequently in fa- 
vor of supporting or rather defraying the current 
expenses of the government by a diréct tax. Now 
I entertain the notion of sticking closely to defini- 
tions,and how shall we define the terms we have 
just recited ? Indeed there is no diffleulty in un- 
derstanding definitely the phrase, no tariff, but the 
adjectives, weak, judicious, strong or very strong, 
who can accurately define ? What one would call 
“judicious” another would call monstrous, and what 
some would cal] weak, others would call too strong. 
Now what does it signify to write upon a subject on 
which one does not gain clear perceptions ? Indeed 
we most ardently wish for certainty in our defini- 
tions, but when we cannot obtain certainty, I sup- 
pose we must content ourselves with probability. And 
again, although I may in reasoning on the tariff not 
arrive at truth or certainty, I hope your readers will 
be satisfied, should I arrive as near to certainty in 
my conclusions as the nature of this subject will ad- 
mit. 

T shall not write upon the tariff under disgutse, I 
like those politicians who are ever willing to come 
out to the face of day,for as it is said, an honest man 
is always willing that his conduct or opinions should 
be open to the inspection of honest men, | shall not 
hesitate to declare myself on this occasion a disci- 
ple of Dr. Paley, although I despise man worship, 
nor will I swallow down the errors of any politician 
though he may sound ~the loud trumpet and raise 
himself quite to the skies, and boast of his patriotism 
at the corner of every street, as one of your corres- 
poudents once sarcastically observed. 

But I have reterred to Dr. Paley, and I will just 
quote a sentiment written by that man. “The final 
view of all rational politics is to produce the great- 
est quantity of happiness ia a given tract of country.” 
Now I am in favor of applying Dr. Paley’s excel- 
lent sentiment to the tariff, and in moking up one’s 
mind upon this subject he should ask himself these 
questions, How far will a strong tariff accomplish 
the object of promoting human happiness ? Will the 
proposed measure promise more evil than good + 
We should consider the nation as one great whole 
and look to future centuries as well as the present 
time. And again, to oppress a minority with a view 
to fatten a majority, is “shocking bad” policy, or to 
cripple the interests of one section of our republic 
with a view to build up the condition of another sec- 





+ this unboppy situation, A Crrizen. 


tion is inpolitic. Iam unable to say how much 


accosted Gen. Humphrey for alms, and who being | 


But it is my deter- | 


of a “judicious tariff” others are in favor of a strong 


-/ mand what they wish. Demand is the word. We 








may be accomplished by a spirit of compromise. 

| P bd . . . 1 x. 

''To take away the rights of a minority without their 
The rpresentatives 


consent is flagrant injustice. 
in Congress should undoubtedly understand and de- 
fend the rights and interests of their immediate 
constituents: and then again, I think that our 
members of Congress should possess elevated feel- 
ings—sentiments no less elevated than those of our 
Godlike ancestors who achieved our independence 
and built,the foundations for a civil government un- 
‘rivalled,for the excellency, the freedom and the 
wisdom of its institutions. I confess that the com- 
'hined> wisdom of Congres’ must “manage” this 
measure, and I hope that neither overheated zeal, 
'corrupt ambition, selfishness, prejudice, nor any 
‘other sinister motive wil] sway either the heads or 
| hearts of our rulers, but that they may be animated 
|by a spirit of “lofty patriotism.” I close now in 
| haste, but I may notice the subject again hereafter. 
Rumford, March 1842. T. PHELPS. 


Our friend Phelps is as yet, rather noncommittal 
inregard to the tariff question. He seems to be 
puzzled by the terms applied to a tariff. We can 
tell him what we mean by a “judicious tariff” Such 
/a tariff as will put our manufacturers, mechanics and 
farmers on an equal footing with those of other 
For instance. Ifthe English manvufactur- 
|er, by getting his labor for ten cents a day,can man- 
ufacture a yard of cotton cloth so as to send it here 


nations. 


and sell it for six cents—and our manufacturers 
have to give 50 cents a day for labor, and conse- | 
quently cannot sell their cloth of the same quality 
less than ten cents a yard, we would have a duty 
or tariff, put upon the English cloth, of four cents 
| per yard—that would bring it up to ten cents. Per- 
haps to meet all contingencies it should be a little 
higher. We are not in favor of prohibitory duties, 
| nor excessively high duties. This would plunge 
every body into manufactories, and over do the bu- 
siness. It has been well observed that the yankees 
need a curb rather thana spur ; but they ought to 
have fair play among the other nations. Our cor- 
respondent seems willing to leave it all tothe wis- 
dom of Congress. We have no great confidence 
intheir wisdom. Let the people speak out and de- 


have small opinion of that man, who will hire a sery’t, 
and then spplicat: him to do what needs be be done. 


Ep. 


| —>— 
| Artesian Wells, 
For a long time the efforts of celebrated en- 
gineers in different parts of Europe have been 
directed towards rendering this discovery sub- 
servient to some practical good, to which 


common wells are not competent. In certain 
situations from these latter either no water, 
or that of a very inferior quality ean be pro- 
cured. By means of Artesian wells,—which 
| borrow their name from Artois the province 
_in which their utility was first discovered,—it 
was hoped that by deeper penetration into the 
| Earth both of these difficulties might be obvi- 
ated. The authorities of Paris,—always 
ready to minister to their own comfort, as 
_who is not?—were the first who projected one 
of these wells on a large scale. In 1834 M 
_Mulot a distinguished engineer, was enga- 
ged to make the attempt to bore for water at 
Grenoble a suburb of Paris. He commen- 
ced his task immediately and contigyed with 
indomitable perseverance to bore through 
stratum after stratum, and to overcome ob- 
stacle after obstacle, until in the latter part of 
last year his effurts were crowned with com- 
plete success. Some idea of the extent and 
importance of the undertaking may be ga‘h- 
ered from the following facts concerning it, 
which we gather from “Chambers” Edinburgh 
Journal. The depth to which the shaft has 
been sunk is 547 metres (a metres is equiva- 
lent to 31-5 English feet,) the sides bei 
strongly plated with iron. The orifice of the 
well is 84 feet in diameter and the bs 


feet. The water,coming as it 





higher situations, pours forth in one col- 





umn of the size of the well, and with suc 
force as to shoot upwaids to the hi sa 
eg 
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feet! Such an enormous quantity as is thas 
poured out, is only prevented from inunda- 
ting the vicinity by means of a street which 
has been converted into an aqueduct and ear- 
ries off the out gushing flood into a neigh- 
boring river. I was, as might be expected, rily 
and of course unfit for use. But this has 
ceased to be the case, and it has become clear 
and is of excellent quality. The whole ex- 
pense—which we must confess seems alto- 
gether disproportionate to the magnitude of 
the undertaking—was only 170,000 francs, or 
less than 80,000 dollars!’ For this compar- 
atively trifling sum the city of Paris,—nation 
we might almost say,—had secured an inex- 
haustible supply of that well known (getting 
to be better)—and universally esteemed bev- 
erage, Adam’s ale; and not only this but it is 
wg very best quality.—Old Colony Memo- 
rial, 
— 


Men must Work Together. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


If ever man lived in the world, and with the 
world, it was Michael Angelo Buonarotti. 
Notwithstanding his prodigious power, and 
his unsociable temper, you find him always at 
work, with men, among men, and for men; 
and always, whether laboring as a paiuter or 
as an architect, as a poet or as a sculptor, as 
a swordsman, as an engineer, as the superin- 
tendent of a marble quarry, or as a familiar 
lecturer before the academy, always manifes- 
ting a profound acquaintance with, and a 
profound sympathy and veneration for, Hu- 
man Nature, Did he withdraw from the 
world, and shut himself up when preparing 
for the mighty works which he has left behind 
him?— Did he hold himself aloof, as men are 
now urged to do, under the penalty of noth- 
ingness, from all companionship with the mul- 
titude? Not he! Being a man, there could 
pass no man through his workshop, out of 
whom something might not be had, smacking 
of immortality, and worth treasuring up for 
after-transimutation, 

And as for the steam-engine and the s»fety- 
lamp, what is the true history of both, but so 
much clear and unquestionable proof, that ‘It 
is not good for man to be alone,’ even at his 
work-bench, or his laboratory? For though 
it be true enough that when Watt first hit up- 
on a separate condenser for the steam-engine, 
the whole machine started up before him, 
piece by piece, and shaped itself, as by a sort 
of self-arranging power, in a single day—yet 
we are to bear in mind, that James Watt was 
already a mathematical-instrument maker, 
with so much of aturn for general mechanics, 
as to have been employed not long before, up- 
on a working model of Newcomen’s steam- 
engine. But for all this preparation, would 
he have been able to ‘cipher out, what he did 
in asingle day? As‘well might he hope to 
create a thing of life by a combination of 
levers and pullies; or to whistle a new world 
into being. And when, long after this, he 
thought of connecting the motion of the piston 
with that of the beam, one of the most beauti- 
fl adaptations of mathematical truth to the 
wants of man, to be found in the whole bisto- 
ry of mechanics—although he foresaw and 
fore told the result before he had verified his 
faith by experiment, would he ever have found 
out a solution of the problem,*had he not 
known where to look for it?—in other words, 
but for his familiar acquaintance with the dai- 
ly progress of improvement in the steam-en- 
gine, would he ever have known what was 
wanted for its perfection? or, having found 
it, wouldhe ever have known howto make 
use of it? 

And so with Fulton himself. However 
true it may be, that Fulton, after satisfying 
himself that the relation which the power of 
the engine bore to the velocity of the wheels, 
and the resistance of the water to the motion 
of the vessel, had never been properly inqui- 
red into and that there lay the whole secret 
of steam navigation; and however true it may 
be, that he sat down at a table and made his 
calculations to build a boat and propel her at 
the rate of four miles an hour, which boat, 
when she was built, and launched, and put in 


‘motion, did proceed at the rate of just four 


miles an hour—and neither more nor less— 
thereby confirming all his predictions, and 
appearing to establish the truth of all that can 
be said in favor of solitary meditation, and 
heroic self-dependence, where the niind is in 
labor:—Still it must be remembered that he 
had Livingston ut his elbow; that he was in 
communication with Stephens, his former 
partner, whose boat appeared upon the wa- 
ters of the Hudson but a few days later, mo- 
ved with equal swiftness, and was, in fact, 
the first steamboat that ever navigated the 
ocean; and that he had the advantage of all 
the experiments published by the Society of 
Arts, aud as he himself acknowledged, at the 
time, founded all his calculations upon those 
very experiments. 

And so with Sir Humphrey Davy—a man 
who lived and died in the very whirl of socie- 
ty—nay, in the very whil ofthat which is 
called with no little bitternes, fashionable so- 
ciety: For however true it may be—and who 
isthere to question its truth now?—that on 
being furnisiied with samples of the fire-damp 
from the mines—the carburetted hydrogen 
gas which had been fatal to thousands, and 
now threatened to step the working of large 
districts of coal—he went straightway to his 
laboratory and there ‘studied out’ a lamp 
which might be carried with perfect safety 
into those terrible regions; not only burning 
without explosion, just so long as the atmos- 
phere was capable of supporting animal life— 
but, with its little coil of glowing platina wire, 
contributing to furnish a light for the terrified 
miner to escape by, long afier the lamp itself 
extinguished—still, it cannot be denied, that 
the materials of that lamp, if not the image 
thereof, was in the mind of that philosopher, 
when he withdrew from the great world to his 
laboratory. He had only to put them togeth- 
er. Having satisfied himself, by his knowl- 
edge of chemistry, that the fire-damp would 
not explode without a mixture of between six 
and fourteen times its bulk of common air; 
and that a'though mixed in different propor- 
tions, it could not be fired through tubes of 
a certain size, he continued experimenting, 
day afier day, until he arrived at the conclu- 
sion, thata lamp might be carried with per- 
fect safety, imto these magazines of death, 
when covered with a tissue of wire gauze, 
having six hundred and twenty-five meshes 
tothe square inch. Ashe calculated, so it 
proved. But whatthen? Was it to the lab- 

, or tothe world, or to both?—was it 
ipa ne age to action?—was it to lonely 


musing or to the sti of association—or 
to buth-that we owe the. safety-lamp? To 
himself, alone, if you are to believe the phil- 


7? 





usopher; for we have bis opinion of him- 
self, on record. ‘What I am, I have made 
myself,’ says he; ‘and I say this wi hout van. 
ity’, he adds, ‘and in pure simplicity of heart.’ 
And this, after having been well educated, 
though not in a college nor university; and, 
after having been apprenticed to a surgeon, 
with whom he pursued the study of chemistry, 
and aiter having had Mr. Davies Gilbert for 
a friend, his successor inthe Chair of the 
Royal Society, and Dr. Beddoes for a help- 
er, then at the head of the Pneumatic Insti- 
tution, where the properties of aeriform fluids 
were ae and the possibility of their 
being applied to medical purposes, considers d: 
nay more, all this, afler the invention of the 
safety-lamp itself had been seriously ques- 
tioned—and the original idea was claimed as 
common -stock by thevery laborers in the 
mines, whom he had just left—and the con- 


troversy, at last, though settled in favor ef 


Sir Humphrey Davy, had -ended in showing 
that he was largely indebted to the sugges- 
tions of others. But Sir Humphrey was one 
of the self-educated, as they call themselves— 
men, who have the courage to say, and the 
courage to believe, when their reputation is 
established—that they have made themselves, 
and have nobody to thank but themselves. 
What miserable self-delusion! As if all man- 
kind, whether great or little, were not, sub- 
stantially, self-educated! As if all men were 
not chiefly indebted to others for the sum and 
substance of their knowledge, and to them- 
selves only for having taken the trouble to 
acquire, to understand, to appreciate and to 
apply it! As if what a man gathers together 
during abusy life passed in the world, were 
of no value in comparison with what he may 
have acquired at College! Yet such are the 
doctrines, not only of those whe are so edu- 
cated; but of those who are not—Like Sir 
Humphrey Davy, the great mass of the self. 
educated, as they call themselves, glory in the 
fact, as if they had prevailed under great dis- 
advantages, and great discouragements. And 
what is this but to admit what the self-educa- 
ted so strenuously deny, the advantages and 
the encouragements of what 1s called a liberal 
education.—Portland Tribune. 
_ —f-— 
PROTECTION, WAGES AND PRICES. 


The following letter, from a citizen of a neigh- 
horing village was written with no idea of publica- 
tion; but its facets are so pertinent to the great ques- 
tion now rapidly rising to its proper importance 10 
the public mind, and at the same time so lucidly 
presented and so irresistable, that we have solicited 
and obtained the privilege of laying them before the 
public. It is a familar letter to the Corresponding 
Secretary of the ‘ Home League :'—WN. Y. Tribune. 


Evizanetnrown, N. J. Jan. 12, 1342. 
The business in which I am engaged, (the 


maoufacturing of Floor Oil Cloths) was com- 
menced in this country some thirty years 


since, and until within a few years was c .n'i- | 


ned totwo or three establishments; and the 
amount annually produced was small—em- 
pleying some forty to fifty persons, and pro- 
bably about fifty thousand dollars capital. 
Upon the revision of the tariff of 1832, at 
which time a duty of fifty cents per square 
yard was affixed, many new establishments 
were put in operation, and have continued to 
increase up to the present time; and at this 
moment there are, within my own knowledge, 
at least twenty manufactories, employing pro- 
bably, some two hundred persons, and an 
amount of capital of from four to five hundred 
theusand dollars; and the aggregate amount 
of their manufactured goods, I should think, 
could not be less than some five or six hun- 
dred thousand dollars. From five to eight 
years since the best quality of imported Eng- 
lish Cloths cost the consumer from $2 to $2 
25 per vard, and even as high as $2 50. 
You will bear in mind that this was the price 
under a duty of 50 cents the square yard, 
which has continued to be the amount to the 
present time, or rather until last June, when, 
by the operation of the Compromive Act, it 
become 42 cents, as the duty was to be grad- 
ually reduced until it reached 20 per cent, 
which is the rate affixed at the last session of 
Congress. And while we were protected by 
the highest duty we furnished the consumers 
as good an article at from &1 25 to $1 75 per 
yard as the imported. Formerly only the 
wealthy could purchase our goods, owing to 
their high prices; but in consequence of the 
increased production and the practical knowl- 
edge obtained in the business, together with 
the competition among our manufactories, 
we now place our goods within the reach of 
all classes who desire touse them; and in 
our more Southern markets they are peculi- 
arly desirable. You will naturally ask what 
will be the effect of the present or a still low- 
er duty upon the imported article. Before I 
answer the inquiry let me draw your atten- 
tion to the following facts: Our canvass, hit- 
herto admitted free, is now subject toa duty 
of 20 per cent. This we usually procure 
from Scotland. The principal colors, such 
as white lead, the ochres, and the fine colors 
are chargeable with duty; our oil also—of 
this I do not complain; for if practicaple I 
could wish that New Jersey or Kentucky, or 
auy other of our States, should furnish the 
canvass from the loom of their own industri- 
ous enterprizing citizens. And while the 
Green Mourtains of Vermont are so well 
stored with the ochre we use, I shall never 
send my orders to Rochelle; and while the 
lead from the rich mines of Missouri contin- 
ues to be converted into such colors as are 
wanted in our business by the excellent man- 
ufactories of New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and other States, I am for protec- 
ting them; and so with all other branches of 
manufacture in our Country—To the impor- 
tance ofour White Lead Manufacturing I 
think we are not fully sensible. It is but a 
few years since that this article was sold at 
from thirty to fifty per cent, higher, and the 
quality no way superior, And do not the 
thousands of buildings which beautify and 
adorn the city and village wherever we travel 
through our Country testify to the value of 
this branch of domestic industry ?— But this 
is digressing fromthe subject under consid- 
eration. I return now to answer the query; 
and I say, unless a Protective Duty «qual to 


50 cents, or thereabouts, be continued, our! 
business 1s at the mercy of our English rivals 


in trade, for the simple reason of the extreme 
low price of labour in England. For in- 
stance: I employ twenty men at an average 
of $1 00 per day—which is the price [I have 
paid for the last four years, amounting annu- 
ally to about $6,000—the product of their la- 
bor would be about 000. Now my com- 
itor in Bristol or ingham would hire 
is twenty men for about 25 cents per day, 
which allowing 300 working days to the year 
would amount to $1,500—making a difference 
of $4,500 on the cost of his $30,000 worth 


stuck ; being 18 3-4 per cent,—ty which os 
the duties on the raw materials whic 1 add 
ved him which Lestimate at leas: ¢, i 1. 


per cent, more, making a diffeseuce of 5, ' 

percent. Now suppose w iven f... 
the market, how long will sume - 
furnished with these goodgumt iow prices ~ 
him who monopolizes ie entire marker 
For instance a Fleur Merchant in your “a 
or a Miller io the country, holds 9, hands 
or can control the supply of flour fy, “we " 
single month; will he not ask and obj,; \ ; 
own prize? Most certainly. Perbens ym 
some future day I may pursue the sy}, py 
Protection farther; but the hour admcn.s 
me toclose. You must excuse {| 
scrawl, and allow me to subscribe 
zealous friend to the eacouragement and or 

tection of our own industry. —United §),,_ 
Farmer and Journal Of American | 


, 
List of Letters Patents 
Granted during the year 1841, with the names ; 
tentees and place of residence. 
( Continued.) 
In Gin, cotton, saw, C. A. MePhetidge, Natchez 
Miss. 
In Hats of leather—see Class 16. 
In Loom, weaving figured cloths, Jacquard, machj,. 
ery for, Alexander Calderhead, Phiiad: Iphia, P, 
In Loom, weaving figured damask hair-seating, San. 
uel Ross, Camden, N. J. : 
In Loom, power, stopping when weft and 
fails, O. M. Stillman, Stonington, Con. 
In Loom, temples, opening and closing the }, 
Erastus Williams and Daniel L. Huatings 
Norwich, Cy 
In Looms, temples, self acting rotary, Wu. Cra g& 
John Cochrane, England. 
In Loom, weavers harness, wire heddles for, A)... 
ham Howe and Sidney 8. Grannis, Mor: isy, 
N. ) 
In Loom, weaver's harness, wise heddles for 
ham Howe and Sidney 8. Grannis, Morris, 
Ny 
In Paper cutting and trimming bovks, Predij-, J 
Austin, New York. 
In Ropes—see Hides, Class 16. 
In Silk, finishing machinery for, Thomas Whi: 
Mount Pleazant, O. , 
In Silk reel, driving with the foot, Aaron Clark 
Greenwich, Ct. 
In Silk worms, cocoonery for, J. B. 
Huron, Ohio. 
In Silk worms, feeding of, apparatus for, Edmu 
Morris, Burlington, N 
In Spinning, domestic wool spinner, Jo ™ 
heat Ohio. , wotn Sieloce 
In Spinning mules, self-acting, billey 8, &e. Richard 
Roberts, Manchester, England. ~ . 
In Spinning, speeder for cottou-roping countertwisi 
Jesse Whitehead, Manchester, Va. , 
In Spinning, ring spinner, David Hunter, Laure! 
Factory, Md. 
In Spinning, roping cotton, Charles Danforte, Pat. 
terson, N. J. 
In Spinning and twisting machinery, Charles Dap 
forth, Patterson, N J. a 
In Wool, &c , combing and preparing, Francis A 
Calvert, Lowell, Mass 
In Wow! and cotton, cleaning from burs, &c., Wn, 
W. Calvert and Alanson Crane, Chelmsford, Mas, 
in Wool anu cotton, ginning, barring, &e., Francs 
A Calvert, Lowell, Mass. 
Cra 
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s 4.—Cuemicat Processes, Masvractr. 
ures ann ComPpounpns 
In Candles, moulding, James Gamble and Joseph 
S. Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In Coment, hardening manufactures of, &c 
el Goodwin, New York. 
In Composition, coating metatiie substances, Ke 
Arthur Wall, Shedwell, England 
In Composition of matter for manufacture of friction 
matches, Norman T. Winans, Theodore and 
Thaddeus Hyatt, New York 
In Caoutchouc, manufacturing balls of, Charles B 
Rogers and Edward Arnold, assigness of Edwin 
M. Chaffee, Charlestown, Mass. Cambridgeport 
Mass. 
poe grace art of, Samuel Oliver, Northampton 


a. 
In Distilling aleohol from whiskey, Augustus V. \\ 
Webb, New York. 
In Distilling salt water—see Cabonses, Class 5 
In Dying black, mordant for, Joho D. Prince, Low. 
ell, Mass. 
In Fermentation, vinous process of conductin 
Charles O. Wolpers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In Ink, indelible writing, Thomas J. Spear, New 
Orleans, La. 
{n Medicine for the treatment of syphilis, &c., Si- 
las T. Thurman, Lincoln, Ky. ; 
In Paint, &e., vessels for preserving, Jobn Rand, 
Citizen U. 8. now in Eng 
In Potash, bleaching ashes with the process of, J 
seph H. Ward, Randolph, Ohio. 
In Salting animal matters, Charles Payne, South 
Lambeth, Eng. 
In Starch, manufacture of, Orlando Jones, (11) 
Rued, England. 
In Sulphate of alumine, process of manufacturing, 
Rudolph Boniger and Gustava Boniger, assigness 
of Max. Joseph Foncke, Baltimore, Mary!end 
Eichels-Kamp, P:ussia. 
Crass 5.—Carontric. 
In Boiler or steamer, construction of, Salmon C 
Riley, New York. 
In Chimaey, apparatus to prevent smoking, Josep) 
Hurd, jr , Stoneham, Mass. 
In Cabooses, adapted to distil salt water, Miche! 
Rocher, Nantes, France. 
In Cooking ranges, Nathan P. Kingsley, Bost, 
Mass. 
In Cooking ranges, Abiram Spaulding, New York 
In Fireplaces and chimney stacks in buildings, Heo 
ry R. Sawyer, New York city. 
In Flues, chimney, dampers or valves for, Normaiud 
Smith, Hartford, Ct. 
In Fives of elevated ovens, combined with cooks 
stoves, Rensselaer D. Granger, Albany, N 
In Furnaces for heating air and warming apartmen's 
Joba A. Page, Boston, Mass 
In Furnaces, hetair, and fire-grates for heating’ 
partments, Wm. H. Whiteley, Charlestows, Mass 
In Grates of lime kilns, William B. Hill, Bellevse, 
Mich. 
In Grates of stoves, constructing, Gardner Chii!*, 
Boston, Mass. 
In Gridion, cvunstructing, Isaac Damon, Northam? 
ton, Mass . 
In Heating water, steaming vegetables, &e.,J.° 
Marsh and Asa Munger, Auburn, N.Y. ’ 
In Kettles, potash, mode of setting, Daniel B. Tur 
ner, Florence, Ohio. 
In Lamp, Argand, constructing, Benjamin Hemme® 
way, Roxbury, Mass. 
In Lamp, Argand, constracting, John S. Tough, 
Baltimore, Md. 
To Lamps, burning camphine, &e., Stephen J Gold, 
Corowaill, Con. ; 

In Lamps, burning lard, &c., Edward T. Willem 
and Latham T. Tew, Newport, R. I. 

In Lamps, burning lard, tallow, &c., George Cart, 
Boffalo, N. Y. P 

In Lamps, burning lard, tallow, &e., Norms" 
Cate, Charlesiown, Mass., James H. Putin”: 

Malden, Mase. 

In Lamps, burning tallow, Moses S Woe 
Marsha!ton, Pa. 

In Lamps, burning volatile ingredients, 
nings New York 

In Lamps, construction of, Christian 

| Richman Philadelphia, Pa. 

In Lamps, Benjamin F. Greenongh Boston, ae 

Io Lomps, gas, &e., Robert Coraclius Philadelp®™ 
Pa. j 
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lo Ovens, elevated, combined with cookir 
other stoves, Samuel B. Spaulding Brande": A 
In Ovens, elevated, combined with cooking *° 
&e., Eli C. Robinson Troy, N. Y. “ha D 
In Screens, for lifting coal, grain, &e , E!' 
Payne and Enos Woodruff Newark, N. J = 
In Stoves, air-tight, ‘Thomas M. Jones Bo* 
Mass. (new in land) Fisk 
In Stoves, air-tight, or Arnott stove, Jonepb E. 
Salem, Mass. thew 
In Stoves or bakers for cooking purposes, Me 
Stewart Philadelphia, Pa. Uai- 
In Stoves, constructing, Clark H. Robiasee 
ontown, Pa. N.Y 
In Stoves, M. C. Sadler Brockport, N \ 
1a Stoves, cooking, John B. Bisseli Oakville, * 
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Ty Stoves, cooking, Hiram Bliuchaid Acquckatook, 


peo cooking, Samuel L Chase Woodstock, 


A William A. Shepard Water- 


In Stoves, cooking, 

se ee, (reissue,) Samuell L. Chase 
Woodstock, Vt. : ‘ ‘ 

In Stoves, cooking, James Root Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“ Stoves, cooking, Nelson W. Fisk, assignee of 
O tuund D. Fisk New York. 

In Stoves, cooking, or cabouses, Loftis Wood New 


‘ork 7 
a Hertel cooking and heating, Alexander F. Bean 


Woodstock, Vt. “ 
In Sroves, cooking, railway, R. P. Butrick Lock- 


port, N. Y. 
In Stoves or furnaces, &e., fire-chambers of, Math- 


ew Stewart, jr. Philadelphia, Pa. 

In Stoves, parlor, John Backus and Evens Backus 
New York 

In Stoves, parler, Joseph Feinour, jr. Philadelphia, 
J’a. 

In Stoves, parlorand dumb, combined, Alonzo L. 
Blanchard Albany, NY. 

In Stoves, parlor, or open grates for burning an- 
thracite, &e , Oris Jenks Albany, N. Y. 

In Stove pipes, ornamental slides or plates for cov- 
ering the flues of, Perry Davis Fall River, Mass. 

Crass 6.—Sre£aM AND GAS ENGINES. 

In Boilers, steam, ascertaining the pressure of steam, 
George Bradley Paterson, N. J. ‘ 

In Boilers, steam and evaporator, on Marvin & 
Seely's improvement, patented August 28, 1540, 
Oran W. Seely New fork 

In Boilers, steam, caldron, and furnace, combined, 
Lansing E, Hopkins New York 

In Boilers, steam, supplying with water, apparatus 
for, Ethan Campbell New York 

In Boilers, steam, supplying with water, self-acting 
apparatus, John Hampson New Orleans, La. 

In Condensers of steam engines, and apparatus for 
supplying the boilers with water, Joseph Echols 
Columbus, Ga. 

In Piston reds of steam engines, &e., John R. St. 
John Cleveland, Ohio j 
Iu Spark arresters, Richard French Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

In Spark arresters. Leonard Phleger Philadelphia, 
Pa. assigave of Wm. W. Hubbell Moyamensing, 
Pa. 

In Spark arresters, Leonard Phleger Philadelphia, 
Pa. assignee of Wm. W. Hubbell Moyamensing, 
Pa. 

In Steam engine, William Whitham Huddersfield, 
Eng. 

In Steam engine, &e, governor or regu'ator of, 
Louis Lize Kingdom of France, (residing in 
Pittsb'g, Pa.) 

In Steam engine, locomotive, distributing sand, &c., 
to preduce adhesion of driving-wheels, Elisha 
Tolies New York 

In Steam engine, locomotive, increasing adhesion 
of driving-wheel of, Jordan L. Mott New York 

In Steam engine, locomotive, propelling by station- 
ary power, John A. Eizler Philadelphia, Pa 

In Steam engine, locomotive, for railroads, Henry 
Waterman Hudson, N. Y. 

In Steam Engine, low-pressure, &c., Charles W. 
Copeland New York 

In Steam engine, regulating the pressure of steam, 
Francis R. Torbet Paterson, N. J. 

In Steam engine, repeating expansive engine, James 
Frost New York 

In Steam engine, rotary, Jesse Tuttle Boston, Mass. 

Ja Steam engine, rotary, James Jamieson Cords 
Citizen of the U. States and Edward Locke New- 
port, England 

In Steam engine, rotary, Isase N. Whittlesey Vin- 
cennes, La, 

In Steam engine, rotary, Heman Smith Sunbory, O. 

In Steam engine, rotary, J. A. Stewart Cross Plains, 
Tenn. 

In Steam generating, combined cooking oven and 
boiler, Reuben MeMillen Middlebury, O. 

Jn Valve of steam engines, cut off, Horatio Allen 
New York 

In Valve of steam engines, operating, John Wilder 
New York 

In Valve of steam engines, throttle, William Gar- 
lin Providence, R. L. 

In Valve of steam engines, working when the 
steam is cut off, &e., Robert L. Stevens and 

Francis B. Stevens New York 

(To be continued.) 


‘ ’ “at 
Brilliant Whitewash. 

Many have heard of the brilliant stucco 
whilewash, on the east side of the President’s 
house at Washington. The following is a re- 
ceipt for mak ng it, with some additional im- 
provements learned by experiment: 

Take halfa bushel of nice, unslacked lime, 
slack it with boiling water, covering it during 
the process, to keep in the steam. Strain 
the liquid through a fine sieve or strainer, and 
add to it a peck of clean salt, previously well 
dissolved in warm water; three pounds of 
ground rice, boiled to a thin paste, and stir- 
red in boiling hot; half a pound of powdered 
Spanish whiuing; and a pound of clean glue, 
which has been previously dissolved by first 
roaking it well, and then hanging it over a 
slow fire, in a small kettle, within a large one 
filled with water, Add five gallons of hot 
water to the whole mixture; stir it well, and 
let it stand a few days, covered from the dirt. 
It should be put on quite hot; for this purpose, 
itcan be kept in a kettle on a portable fur- 
nace. Itis said that about one pint of this 
mixture will cover a square vard upon the 
outside of a house, if properly — applied. 
Biushes more or less small may be used, ac- 
cording to the neatuess of the job required. 
It answers as well as oil paint, for wood, 
brick, or stone, and cheaper. It retains its 
brilliancy for many years. There is nothing 
of the kind that wil compare with it, either 
for inside or outside walls. Coloring matter 
may be put in, and made of any shade you 
like. Spanish-brown stirred in will make red 
or pink, more or less deep according to the 
quantity. A delicate tinge of this is very 
pretty for inside walls. Finely pulverized 
common clay, well mixed with the Spanish 
brown, before it is stirred into the mixture, 
makes a lilac color Lamp-black in moder- 
ate quantities mkes a slate color, very suita- 
ble for the outside of b ildings. Lamb-black 
and spanish brown mixed together produce a 
reddish stone color. Yellow ochre stirred in 
makes a yellow wash; but chrome goes farth- 
er, ana makes a color generally esteemed 
prettier, In all these cases, the darknees of 
the shade will of course be determined by the 
quantity of coioring matter used. It is diffi- 
cult to make a rule, because tastes are very 
different; it would be best to try experiments 
ona shingle, and letit dry. I have been 
told that green must not be mixed with lime 
The lime destroys the color, and the color 
has an effect on the whitewash, which makes 
it crack and peel. 

When walls have been badly smoked, and 
you wish to have them a clean white, it is well 
lo squeeze indigo plentifully through a bag 
into the water you use before it is stirred in 
the whole mixture, 

Ifa larger quantity than five gallons is 
wanted, the same proportions should be ob- 
served. L. M. Cuicp. 

Aati- Slavery Standard, 
—— 

Another Receipt for Whilewash!—We find 
the following in Miss Beecher’s “Domestic 
Economy.” It is cheaper than the first; 
aud the writer testifies that “it has been 
known to succeed in a variety of cases. las- 
why long and looking as well as white oil 

aint, 


Receipr. 


In 


Make whitewash in the usual 


way, excépt thal the water used should have 
two double handsful of salt dissolved in each 
pailful of the hot water used. Then stir in a 
double-handful of very fine clean sand, to 
make it thick, like cream. Better to be put 
on hot; Coloring matter can be added as 
you like. May be used either for the inside 
or outside of buildings.— Eastern Farmer and 
Journal of News. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Town Meerine.—The anhual meeting for the 
choice of Town Officers was held in this town, on 
Monday last, when the following persons were 


eleeted :— 


























G. A. Behson, 
Edward Mitchell, 


John Fairbanks, 
Thomas C. Wood, 


Moderator 
Town Clerk 


Selectmen, .4ssessors 
and Overseers of the 


Francis Fuller, Poor. 

Samuel Clark, Treasurer. 
Samuel P. Benson, Town Agent. 
Cyrus Bishop, Constable & Collector. 


Rev. David Thurston, 
“ Giles Bailey Su 
“ Franklin Merriam, 

eI 
PRESENTATION OF Petit1ons:x—On motion of 


Mr. Adams, Congress have agreed that those who 
have petitions to present, shall deposite them with 
the Clerk, and they shall there be subject to the de- 
cision of the Speaker, who will say if they are for- 
bidden by the 21st rule or not. This may be a saving 
ot time perhaps, but it does not remove the tyranny 
at all. 


rintending 
! Committee. 


—_<j>— 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS, Notices &c.—Our thanks 
are due to Mr. Gaylord, one of the Editors of the 
Cultivator for his favor. He could not have pleas- 
ed us better than by the seeds which he had the 
kindness to send. 

Another communication from Mr. Stetson, on 
the subject of seed potatoes, will appear in our 
next. 

Mr. Butman’s communication was in type before 
his last were received. 

Several communications from others have been 
recieved, which will appear in due time. 

—<>-—_ 
Seep anp AcricutturaL EstasiisHMent at 


Garpiner.—We would refer our readers to the ad- 
vertisement of Palmer & Stevens, in this paper. 
We have no doubt of their success, and can recom- 
mend them to our brother farmers without hesita- 
tion, as gentlemen of honor and probity. Such an 
establishment was very much needed in G. 


~_S—— 
WaASHINGTONIAN CELEBRATION OF THE 5th or 


Aprit.—The Washingtonians of Winthrop assem- 
bled on the evening of the 5th inst. It being-just 
a year since the five drunkards in a stable, in Bal- 
timore, resolved, not only to get out of the gutter 
themselves, but to do all in their power to help 
others out, and prevent others from getting in. 
How well their endeavors have been blessed, mill- 
ions of now happy human beings can testify. They 
were addressed by Mr. B. B. Murray, of Turner, 
a gentleman of talents, but who once came near 
hiding them in something worse than a “ napkin.” 
He gave a very ingenious, able address,—full of 
good solid sense, and at times very eloquent. We 
could not help thinking, as we listened to it, how 
have the Washingtonian operations burnished up the 
gold that had become dim by the crust and corro- 
sion of Intemperance—and how many pearls and 
gems of the first water have been developed among 
what was in fact mere rubbish before. 

The following beautiful poetry was recited by 
the speaker in a happy and feeling manner. We 
are indebted to a friend for a copy of it. It is by 
Mr. Murray, and the true Washingtonian will know 
from his own experience how well the dangers of 
that sea are told, and with what truth the poet has 
depicted the scenes that occur to all who embark 
upon its fearful waters. 

Mr. Murray will lecture again at the Universal- 
ist House on the 23d inst. at 2 o’clock P. M. 


THE DRUNKARDS’ SEA. 
BY B. B. MURRAY. 
There is no safety on that sea— 
There storms arise and tempests sweep : 
From peril, then, no barque is free— 
There millions p/unge beneath the deep. 


There is no safety on that sea— 

Ten thousand tides meet there in foam ; 
And *tis a frightful thing to see 

Poor straggling sails, those billows roam. 


There is no safety on that sea — 

No skill may adi its dangers brave ; 
Ahead, astern, windward, alee, 

Deep yawns a luckless seamans’ grave. 


There is no safety on that sea :-— 
Whirlpools and rocks give wild despair ; 
And ‘tis a fearfal thing to see 

A father wrecked, and sinking there. 


There is no safety on that sea— 
Dark mists arise in awfal gloom ; 
And ‘tis a grievous sight to see 

A mother, meeting there, ber doom. 


There is no safety on that sea— 
The needle varies, and misguides; 
And ‘tis a painful sight to see 

A brother plunge beneath its tides. 


There is no safety on that sea— 
Our guiding star there disappears, 
And ‘tis a painful sight to see 

A sister, there, go down in tears, 


There is no safety on that sea— 
Barque dashes barque in fearful strife ; 
Aud ’tis a fearful thing to see 

Sach sacrifice of wealth and life. 


There is no safety on that sea— 

Howe’er inviting it may seem; 

Though mirth, and song, and revelry, 

May charm—pain breaks the troubled dream. 


There is no safety on that sea— 

Then wisely shun its threatening waves ; 
You may, by putting heli alee, 

Escape its hardships and its graves. 


There is no safety on that sea— 
Why will you trast its awful flood ? 
Once more to ventare, it may be 
The daring folly costs your blood. 


There is no safety on that sea— 
Each Temperance barque moves proudly by; 
Ad ‘tis a glorious sight to see 
Her ensign wave, in triumph high ! 
- oe 


The Pennsylvania House of tatives vo- 
ted on Friday—78 to 14—to suspend ail the public 





works in the State—unlil further action. 


CSNGR SSIGNAZ PROCKE DIN 5. 
Sarurvay, March 26.—The Senate did not sit. 
In the House, the Loan bill was taken up in Com- 

mittee of the Whole, the amendment of Mr- Wise— 
making it the duty ef the Secretary of the Treasury 
whenever the stock depreciates below par, tv pur- 
chase the same—pending. 

Mr. Wise continued frem Friday his remarks, and 
—_ from half past 12 tiff 8 o'clock, in reply to 

essrs. Fillmore and Marshall, in advocating the 
repeal of the Distribution Act, and on various other 
topics—in the course of hid remarks expressing his 
hostility to Mr. Clay, and declaring that the Mani- 
feste clique, who were buta baker’s dozen, having 
commenced the war in the Whig party, ought now 
to stand up like man, and meet its consequences. 

Messre. Andrews, Sollers, and Botts, severally 
rose and expressed their entire concurrence in that 
measure. 

Mr. Wise concluded amid much excitement in the 
hall. 

Mr. Gentry obtained the floor, for which there 
were many competitors, among whom waa Mr. 
Rayner, who said Mr. Wise had made a personal 
matter towards him and eleven others, and haviog 
declared war, he should have it, tothe knife. 

Mr. R. being unsuccessful in his attempt te obtain 
the floor, moved to reconsider the resvlution termi 
nating the debate on Wednesday. 

Mr. Morgan meved to suspend the rules for the 
introduction of the one hour rule. 

Both these questions, by adjournmeat, were post- 
poned till Monday. 

Monpay, March 23 —In the Senate, the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Preston, offered some time ago, relating 
to the distress of the country, was called up. It 
proposes that relief by means of a loan shall be ob- 
tained immediately, fet the sacrifice be what it may. 
Along debate arose, which continued the whole 


day. 

in the House, the unfinished business was the 
resolution of Mr. Morgan, proposing to establish the 
ene hourrule. Mr. Black moved to amend by proe- 
viding that the clerk should call on each member al- 
phabetically, so that all might have a chance. By 
the consent of Mr. Morgan, the further consideration 
of the resolution was postponed till to-morrow mor- 
ning. 

On motionoft Mr. Fillmore, the Loan bill was 
again taken up in committee of the whole. The 
question pending Was on the amendment of Mr. 
Wise, requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to 
purchase the stock whenever it might fall below 
par. 

Mr. Gentry having the floor, made a long speech 
in reply tothe remarks of Mr. Wise on Saturday, 
and in defence of the Whig party. : 

Mr. Rayner followed on the same side, and allu- 
ded with some warmth to the existing differences 
between the President and the Whig party.—He 
then commenced an elaborate defenee of Mr. Clay, 
and denied that he had ever attempted to dictate to 
the Whig party. 

In the Senate, on Tuesday, March 29, Mr. Tap- 
pan introduced an Apportionment Bill. The reso- 
lution of Mr. King, calling on the President for in- 
formation relative to the state of negotiations be- 
tween the U. States Covernment and Mexico, was 
apopted. Mr. Clay's resolutions were then taken 
up, and Mr. Wright withdrew his amendments, sta- 
ting thatthey were embraced by the amendments 
offered by Mr. Rives, which, it will be recollected, 
propose to strike out the 2d, 3d, 4th, and Sth reso 
lutions, (relative to the rate of duty, the necessary 
ameunt to be raised, the Distribution Act, &c.) and 
insert a provision for the suspension of the Distri- 
bution Act, and adherence to the Compromise This 
subject was debated for some time, when the Sen- 
ate went into Executive Session. 

In the House, the Loan Bill was under discussion. 
A message was sent on the 25th of Febuary, by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, requesting of him 
certain information, which, he neglecting to furnish 
a resolution, as follows, was passed in the House. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
required to communicate to this House the plans, 
views, information, and matters called for in the 
letter above mentioned from the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 


In the Senate, on Wednesday March 30.—Mr. 
Clay presented a petition signed by Washington 
Irving and others from New York, for an interna- 
tional Copyright Law, and expressed his concur- 
rence in the views therein laid down. Mr. Tap- 
pan’s Apportionment Bill, fixing the ratio at 63,000, 
was made the order for Monday. Mr. Clay’s res- 
olutions were taken up, and after a debate of some 
length, Mr. Rives?’ Amendment ta suspend the 
Distribution Act, was rejected : Ayes 21, Noes 22. 

The first and sixth resolutions declaring it the 
duty of Government to raise adequate revenue 
without resort to temporary expedients, and the 
necessity of abolishing all useless offices, and cur- 
tailing all unnecessary expenses, &c., were adopt- 
ed. The remainder of the reso!utions were dispos- 
ed of by reference to the appropriate committees, 
The nomination of Mr. Haggerty, as Consul to 
Liverpool was confirmed, 

In the House, the Loan Bill was taken ont of the 
Committee of the Whole, after being amended in 
all respects as proposed by the Comniittee of Ways 
and Means, and after the rejection of a number of 
other amendments proposed to it, the most impor- 
tant of which was Mr. Wise’s, pledging the land 
proceeds to redemption of the stock ; this was lost 
by a vote of 104 to 77. Thus it would appear that 
the Land Bill cannot be repealed at presené. 

Inthe Sexare, on Thursday, March 31, after 
some ordinary business, Mr. Clay rose and took his 
farewell. He made one of his usual eloquent and 
‘affecting speeches, at the close of which he present- 
ed the credentials of his successor, Mr. Crittenden. 
We have not room to-day for Mr. Clay's speech, but 
it will appear tomorrow. 

Mr. Crittenden then appeared, and took the oaths 
and his seat; which done, Mr. Preston said, that 
what had just passed left little disposition for busi- 
ness, he was sure, in the Senate, that day, and 
ee moved an adjournment, which was car- 
ried. 

In the House or Reprrsentatives, several re- 
ports from committees were received by general 
consent ; among them a bill, accompanied by a re- 
porttrom the Committee on Manufactures, entitled 
“An act supplementary to the acts of 1832 and 1333, 
imposing duties on imports.’ Notice was given that 
a counter report would shortl, be made ; and it was 
ordered that 5000 copies of both reports should be 
printed, and both take the same course. 

A bill was reported for abolishing the branch 
mint, which was referred in like manner. Mr. 
Arnold objected to the reception of reports, unless 
it was a business in order. Mr. Everett then pro- 
posed they should be received by general consent. 
Ubjection was made and the unfinished business of 
the preceding day eame up in order. 

The pending question was announced to be an 
amendment to the Loan bill, which authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the stock here- 
after to be issued to be disposed of at the highest 
market price which he can obtain on proposals be- 
ing advertised for a reasonable time; but on stock 
whatever shall be sold below par, except in pur- 
suance of such advertisement. On this amend- 
ment the yeas and nays were ordered—when 97 
voted in the affirmative, and 99 in the negative. 

The next amendment on which the vote was tak- 
en, extends the time to twenty years, instead of 
tweive, as first proposed. On this amendment, 
103 voted in the affirmative,and 90 in the negative. 

The other amendments offered in committee ot 
the whole were passed without couut, and the vote 
being taken on the engrossment, 103 voted in the 
affirmative and 87 in the negative. 

Mr. Jobnson of Maryland rose to move a re-com- 
mitinent of the bill, with instractious to repert it 
with the clause that had been rejected. ithout 
that clause, he was ot opinion that the money could 
not be obtained. He moved the previous question, 
om was informed that his motion was inadmissi- 

e. 

_Mr. Arneld depreeated further discussion on the 
bill. The clause he conceived indispensable, in er- 
der to prevent a great depre-iation of the public 
credit. For the depreciation, now inevitable, those 
must be reasonable whe voted against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Fillmore was aware of the im nee of 
the amendment ; butasit had been rejected, and 
there appeared litile probability that it would now 
pass, and as a motion to recommit would most lik- 
ely produce a long debate, he thought the most 
judicious course, in order to save time, would be 
tocall for the third reading of the bill. It might 
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to 97, 
The apse and noes were agun ordered on the 
aed Ad the bill, and 106 voted in the affir- 
ma d in the negutive. So the bi 
ordered f0 be engrossed. P oe: cag 

The tion was then taken on the passage of 
the bill, And it was earried—ayes 105, noes 86. 

The question coming up on the title of the bill, 
Mr. W. G. Camphell moved to amend it by adding. 
“and t@ authorize the hawking and peddling of 
bonds @f the Government.” ‘This was disagreed 
to, and the title was then agreed to. 


Several Executive communicalions were then 
preseniiaand the House adjourned. 


—fr>— 
_ LATEST FROM TEXAS. 
By thearrival of the steamer Neptune at New 
Orleans, the Galveston Gazette and Advertiser to 
the 2ist alt. containing the following intelligence 





have been received. 
The greatest spirit and enthusiasm prevailed 
throu. the Texian Republic. 


Austif had not been taken, and the Mexicans 
had plundered and evacuated San Antonio. 

The Texas troops were in pursuit of the Mexi- 
cans, it was confidently expected that the lat- 
ter would be completely routed. 

It appears that the Mexican invading army was 
much smallerthan reported. It gives the Texans a 
better chance to retaliate. 

The brig of war Wharton, had been provisioned, 
and would be ready to go to sea by Wednesday, 
the 23d ult. . 

The war steamer Vivala, provisioned and equip- 
ed for harbor and coast defence, was ready to go to 
the east end of the Island on the 21st inst. 

Two batteries were nearly completed, and flying 
artillery sufficient for the defence and protection of 
the Island had been mounted, and was ready for 
service, 

‘The general enthusiam of the community was so 
great, that it extended even tothe fair sex, and sev- 
eral of the ladies of Galveston were industriously 
engaged in moulding bullets,and making cartridges 
for the use of the army. 

There has been contributed by the citizens of 
Galveston, about tweive thousand dollars in provis- 
ions, munitions of war and money. 

The steamer Lafitte, and two other vessels, 
armed and equipped, have proceeded down the 
coast. 

It is worthy of remark, that the large amounts 
contributed in Galveston, were entirely voluntary, 
all has been a spontaneous free will offering on the 
altar of patriotism. 

If this is a specimen of the spirit of liberality 
which prevades the whole republic, the Mexicans 
have good cause to quake with fear at the prospect 
of a combat with such a people. - 
(From the Galveston Gazette, March 19.) The 
Houstonian of the day before yesterday, states thet 
the Austin mail arrived that morning, with the in- 
telligence that the Mexican force had received no 
accession. M’Cullough and Miller, the spies sup- 
posed to have been taken by the enemy, fave ar- 
rived at Seguin, and state that no additional Mexi- 
can force had crossed the Rio Grande. The Mex- 
ican flag was flying at San Antonio on the 9th. 
We will venture that it is not flying there to-day. 

It was reported at Vera Cruz that some fifteen or 
twenty thousand soldisrs were assembling at the 
capital for the avowed purpose of putting down 
Yucatan and Texas. 

Commodore Moore was off Vera Cruz on 13th 
ultimo, and though the signal “ an enemy in sight ” 
was hoisted at the castle, he came and went undis- 
turbed. 

[From the Galveston Civilian, March 15. 

The schooner built for Santa Ana at New York, 
is still lying in the harbor of Vera Cruz, in the pos- 
session of the Americans who took her out, Mexico 
not having as yet paid for her in full, though the 
money was expected in two or three days atter 
Capt. Henly left. The captain and crew who took 
her out have expressed their intention to leave as 
soonas she is delivered, and some of them said that 
they were destined for Texas. Thirty odd Mexi- 
cans, in chains, had arrived from the capital as a 
part of her men, and it was believed that Santa Ana 
was afraid to trust her management entirely to for- 
eigners, though an American, heretofore in the 
Mexican service was expected to take the command. 

Crry or Houston, March 17, 1842. [From the 
the Galveston Gazette, March 19.] The news by 
axpress from Austin up to the 13th inst., is that the 
enemy haye evacuated San Antonio, after having 
plundered the place. They were laden down with 
baggage, and march slowly.—Col. Hays is harrass- 
ing them on their march.—They only march about 
eight miles each day. The troops. from Austin and 
those on the frontier are marching to overtake and 
beat them. { 

Warshall now be waged against Mexico, nor 
will we lay our arms aside until we have secured 
the recognition of our independence. Until then I 
will never rest satisfied nor willthe people of Tex- 
as. We invoke the God of Armies. 

Your friend, Sam Hovsron. 

A gentleman who arrived yesterday from Aus- 
tin, informs us that all the families have removed 
from that place—business has been suspended and 
the public records have been packed up ready ‘or 
removal, the people of the place concurring in the 
policy of placing the seat of government in & more 
central position until the restoration of peace. 
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Just in tine. —One of the literati of Baltimore 
offers his services to the public, as the composer 
of ‘Fourth of July‘Orations.’ He says he is ready 
to supply these patriotic effusions at $10 each, or 
a less price, if desired. He furnishes them on va- 
rious terms, predicated upon the aiaount of patri- 
otism he infuses, and the region for which they are 
designed. As ‘Fourth of July’ will be along soon 
oraters will find thisa smart chance for obta:ning 
first rate ‘raw materials.’ 


Mr. J. Marshal of Leeds, Yorkshire, England, has 
buiita mill for the manufacture of flax, one room of 
which,—supposed to be the largest in the world,— 
covers upwards of two acres of grouad. It is light- 
ed from the top by skylights, and the portion not re- 
quired for the glass is covered wiih soil and laid out 
asa garden. The firm employ in their manufactory 
at this place upwards of 1500 persons. 


The Lebanon, Oh'o, Star of th «26th ult. says, the 
spring has opened very pleasantly—vegetation Is 
making rapinl advances—the buds are just bursting 
into blossom, and in a few days the air will be re- 
dolent with their rich pertume. But little injury 
has yet been done to the fruit, except to the peach, 
in this immediate vicinity. tre my F however, 
through the country, this promises as fairly as any 
other kind of fruit. 


Dea. John Whitman, of East Bridge water enter- 
ed his 108th year on Monday last. He is undoubt- 
edly the oldest person in this State, if not io the 
United States. 


The Salisbury .—Young Coffin was sen- 
tenced at Salem on ‘Tuesday to five years impris- 
onment in the State Prison, for stealing the money 
of the Salisbury Manufacturing Company. His 
father and mothe Fx car cousreced has we, Yerr's 
imprisonment ip county jail and his o 
two hs imprisonment Ls the same. Mrs, Cof- 
fin was affected, and wept during the whole 
of the i . 


ap- 
wheat 





happen that the amendment would be appended 


2 Mother selec, her Child .ca Slave -A stare | 
an] revolting Case came before one of the courts 

of Balumore op Saturday last. A colored girl nam 

ed Sally Jefities, the daughter of a whire woran 

nuned Ann Connor, filed a petition for freedom 

against her mother, who had taken the girl to the 

house of a sidve-dealer in that city and offered to 

dispose of her as asiave for life. It was showy 

that for some time the girl had been confined by 

desire of the respondent, Ann Connor, in the cus. 

tody of the dealer already alluded to, uutil she was 

brought into court on Saturday. The mercenary 

mother pertinaciously claimed her daughler as her 

slave, and said that the child was given her by its 

own father, not denying that she was herself the 

girl’s mother. The court desired her tu acknow!- 

edge the freedom of her child by filling a response 

to the petition to that effect, or vive bail for her 

appearance to answer the charge of being the moth- 
er of the petitioner. To this decision she attempt- 
ed to respond by saying she would acquiesce, “if 
the court would make the girl go home with her 
and be her servant ;” she was not permitted to in- 
sult the court by adding more, and ordered to be 
removed, Shorily afterwards she stated her will- 
inguess to file the acknowledgement, and the gir| 
was re‘eased. She refused her mother’s proposal 
to go home with her, and well she might. 


Comet.—Prof. Olmsted announces in the New 
Haven Herald having observed Encke’s Cumet on 
Monday evening, having been led to it by the aid 
of an ephemeris given in the London Philosophical 
Journal. He says it was foun i “so near the place 
assigned to itin the ephemeris, that it was only 
necessary to puint the telescope to that part of the 
heavens and the beautiful abject at ence presented 
itself. Its position is a little south of the head of 
Aries. At 7h. 45 m. it was about a degree and a 
half south of Gamma Arietis, near the star Iola, 
marked 205 on the Astronomical Suciety’s Cats- 
logue.” — Advertiser. 


There was something of arow at Newburyport, 
on Saturday evening last. A Mr. Bradburn at- 
tempted to deliver an anti-slavery lecture, at the 
Phenix Hall, and was interrupted. He was told 
he lied, a tumbler wus throwa at him, and the ex- 
citement rising, the company was obliged to dis. 
perse. 


Our Congress is mad, to a certainity. There is 
hardly a glimmering of reason te be discerned in 
any of their doings. While our foreign relations 
are in a most critical condition, and our Treasury 
bankrupt, Congress is playing all sorst of Tomfool- 
ery, electioneering for the next President, and quar- 
relling about insignificant points of order, &c. bi 
would be vastly better for the people that they should 
adjourn. They keep the people ina constant state 
of excitement, by their crooked and uncertain course. 


It is with regret that we announce the death of 
Luther Little, Esq., who di:d at his residence in 
Marshfie'd on Tuesday last. Mr. L. was a revolu 
tionary pensioner, and first Lieut. of the Protector, 
which ship, it will be rememdered, engaged with 
and captured the Admiral Duff,a ship of superior 
force. He received a dangerous wound in the en- 
segereetts the marks of which he bore through life. 
— Post. 


New Move or Grirtixc.—Mr. Downing of New- 
burg bas lately procticed with success, a new mode 
of grafling, the object being to test the quality of 
fruits raised from seeds in a shorter period than 
would be possible by permitting such seedlings to 
stand uatil time of bearing. 

The method is, to put the top ofa shoot from a 
seedling tree, or a new variety, when it is desirable 
to procure a specimen immediacely, upon the top of 
athrifty shoot of middle aged fruit bearing tree ; 
the process being simply to take thrifty shoots, about 
a quarter of an inch in diameterand cut them ina 
slanting manner clear through, so as to detach 
about four inches of the top from the rest, making 
the tine of the angle about an inch—the stock being 
cut in the same manner. The backs are to be then 
carefully united, and bound with yarn, covering the 
whole with grafting wax to exclude the air. By 
this mode, fruit may be obtained in a short time, so 
as to test its value at an early day, the operation be- 
ing simple with scarcely a fear of failure. 


Horrible Murder.—A mannamed Jones, a shoe- 
maker, in Belmont county, Va. on the 19th alt. in a 
fit of anger and intoxication, commenced whipping 
his son, aged about thirrteen years, with a switch 
Not satisfied with that, he took a cane, and thena 
shoe-kuife, which he used in mutilating his head, 
face and stomach until he had killed him. 


Terrible death of the Hon. Roberl Potter.—F rom 
the Caddo Gazette of the 12th inst., we learn the 
frigintful death of Col. Robert Potter. He was be- 
se! in his house by an enemy named Rose. He 
sprang from his couch, seized his gun, and in his 
night clothes rushed from the house, For about 
200 yards his speed seemed to defy his pureuer, 
bat, getting entangled in a thicket, he was cap- 
tured. Rose told him that he intended to acta 
generoms parc and give him a chance for his life. 
He then told Potter he might run, and he should 
not be interrupted till he reashed a certa‘n distance. 
Potter started at the word of command, and before 
a gun was fired he had resched the Lake.—His 
first impulse was to jump in the water and dive for 
it, which he did. Rose was close behind him, and 
formed his men on the bank ready to- shoot him as 
he rose. In a few seconds he came up to breathe, 
and scarcely had his head reached the surface of 
the water, when it was completely riddled with the 
shot of their guns, and he sunk to rise no more. 


Life in New Orleans.—The Picayune of the 17th 
contains the following account of two occurrences 
in that city :— 

About 4 o'clock, P. M., yesterday, a man named 
Michael Carr, went on board the steamboat M:.dison. 
He got into difficulty with the hands en board, who 
put him ashore. He then challenged any of the 
party to fight him on the Levee. ‘They tollowed 
him out, armed with dillets of wood, and a general 
and bloody fray ensued. Carr was left for dead on 
the Levee, and twe others were dangerously beaten 
The three were taken to the Charity hospital. Carr 
died shortly after reaching there. ne of the other 
two, said to be his brother, eannot, in the opinion o! 
the doctors, survive. The wounds of the third will 
net prove mortal. 

About half past six o'clock, Robort Gotten and 
Henry Williams quarrelled on board the steamboat 
Daniel Webster. Gotten knocked Williams down ; 
after which the latter ran for his knife, and butcher- 
ed Gotten in a frightful manner. We saw the wound 
ed man stretched upon his bed in his bearding- 
honse, about half an hour after the unfortunate af- 
fair. His body presented a frightful spectrele— 
twelve or fourteen gory woun Is, through which the 
vital fluid was fast flowing. Dr. Davezac pronoun- 
ced him to be dangerously wounded. 


Great Fire 1x New Yorx.—A fire broke out 
about 3 1-2 P. M., on Thursday, in a wheelright’s 
shop owned by Mr. Reynolds, No. 21 Delancy, 
corner of Crystie street, New York. The wind was 
very high at the time, and the flames spread with 
great rapidity. The Tribune states that at least 
one hundred honses were destroyed, and nearly two 
thousand persons deprived of shelter,—many ol 
them were very poor, and lust every thing they pos 
sessed. The same paper estimates the lo«s of prop- 
erty at $129,000. It was reported that several 
lives were lost,—there is very little doubt that three 
young persons perished in the flames. During the 
fire an aged man by the name of Joho Harden 
brook, fell in a fit of apoplexy, as Is supposed, and 
expired. About the same time this fire occurred 
another broke out in the rear of Nos. 124 and 126 
Anthony street, in the block bounded by Anthony, 
Centre, Elm and Pearl streets. Eight or nine two 

wooden buildings were destroyed, and abont 
fifty families deprived of homes.—Duily 
Mail. 

Good Advire.— A jnvenile bas asked the Ed'tur 
of the New York Sun his advice, to aid his choice 
between an agricultural education, - be crowned 
witha firm, and an apprenticeship ina com- 
pean teagy ee followed by a stock of goods 
The advice is to take the farm by all meane. 


Beans establishment io 8. 
st. moe the last four monthe 











Do westic Macoractonn.—The Agriculiural So 
ciety of Rhode I.land has for several years paid a 
handsome preminm for home made carpets.— Among 
the most successful competitors to our knowledge, 
are the ladies of Old Warwick. They have drawn 
Hmerons premiums, and almost every parlor in the 
place is eovered hy the ingenious bhendieraft of ita 
fair occupants—fabrics which, while they often vie 
in appearance with choice imported articles, sert.- 
ing tocateh a beauty from the bright eyes and glad 
h arts which designed and execeted them, nre as 
enduring as their own constancy and affection. 
Give usa Vankee girl nad a Yankee carpet. 
a _ 


Piacrvics. 

_ In Gardiner, Mr. George S. Marston to Mies Ju- 
lia Ann Borr. 
In Brunswick, Mr. Augustus Spolet to Miss Ma- 
ry Jane Stanwo d. 
In Minot, Mr. Wentworth Arris, of Lisbon, to 
Vrs. Martha P. Arwood, of Poland, Mr Samuel 
Thomas, of Buckfield, to Miss Sophronia QO. Danley ’ 
of Sumner. 

ln Foxcroft, Hiram B. Hersey of No. 4, Aroos- 
took county, to Miss Harriet Thayer. 














DEED, 

In Sangerville, on the 16th inst. Clarissa P. wid- 
Ww of the late Gay Carlton, E-q, and daughter of 
Nehemiah Pierce, E:sq., of Monmouth, aged 40, 
Mark the perfect man, and behuld the upright for 
he end that man is peace, ; 

Iu Foxcrofi, Miss Hannah P. Crooker, of Minot, 
iged 16 years. 
In Fairfield, Miss Hannah Gullifer, aged 34. 
In Buxton, Miss Lyda Wentworth, sged 77. 
In Skowhegan, Jan. 5, Mrs. Dosire Lewis, aged 
on Fee Feb, 20, Mr. Samuel Lewis, her hasband, 
iged ¢6, 

In Gray, 27th inst. Dea. Wim. Haskel!, formerly 
o° Bath, aged 77. : 


= 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, March 28, 
1842, [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot) . 
At morket 220 Beef Caitie, 20 pairs Working Oxen 
15 Cows and Calves, 325 Sheep, and 820 Swine, 
Prices— Beef Cattle—We quote to correspon 
with lust week, viz. a few choice Cattle at 86. First 
quality 5 5045 75 ; secoud quality 475 a 5 25 ; thud 
quality 4a 450. 
Working Oxen—$7", 78 and 90. 
Cows and Calves—Sales at $20, 25, 28 and 29. 
Sheep— Prices wer rot made knowa 
Swine--Lots to peddle 3 3-4 a 4 for Sows and 4 2-4 
a 5c for Barrows. A lot large Barrows 4.1-2c Ai re- 
tail from 4 1-2 to 6e. 








SS 


Atte ation all those who seek 
Good Bargains. 
a on hand a large assortment of goods com - 
posed of Civths, Prints, Crockery, Iron, Stee!, 
Nails and Glass, with Oil, Paints, Medicines, also W’. 1. 
Goods of various kinds &c. 
We the subscribers, being in want of the need‘dl, 
hereby otier the same at prices which we think will 
make it an object to customers to call and examine, if 
not parchaser SPANLEY & CLAKK. 
April 9, 1842. Swld 
Improved Stock for Sale. 
“eww subscriber has for sale improved English Stock 
which he believes to be superior to any other stock 
offered for sale in the State comprising Cows, Heilers, 
Bulls and Bull Calves. 

Swine—Fuall Bloods of the Berkshire—crosses of 
the Berkshi e, Bedford and Mackey, males and feinales, 
o!d and young. And as he has several distinct fmilies 
of Berkshires, those who wish pairs, may rely on their 
orders being faithfully executed, at prices correspon ing 
‘oage and quality. Also for sule three full blood Berk- 
shire Boars, fit for service. 

Those persons desirous of purchasing, are rquested 
to call and examine. J. W. HAINS. 

Hallowell, 4th month 2, 1842. 8wild4 


-  SFor Sale. 
\* pablic auction on Satarday the 16th day of April 


next, atone o'clock P. M.. atthe dwelling house 
of Eunice Carr, in East Readfield. Eight acres of pus- 
taring land, and a shoe makers shop, situated in East 
Readficld, it is a port of the Benjomin Carr farm. 
SAMUEL WHITE, Administrator. 
Winthrop, March 7, 1842. 10 





fhe American Laborer. 
PROSPECTUS, 

Dp the above title the subscriber will publish on 

the Ist of April, 1842, and on the Ist of each auc- 
ceeding month, a Magazine of Facts, Argementa, Sta- 
tistic, Speeches, Editorials, &e Sec, devoted exclu- 
sively to the advocacy and defence of the policy of 
Protection TO American Lapor against the se!- 
fish and gr sping policy of Foreign Nations, especially 
with those with which we chiefly rade, which shut oat 
of their ports the great bulk of our products and espe- 
cially those ofour Free labor, while they glat oar mar- 
kets. bankrupt oar Merchants, depreciate our carreney 
and famish our Laborers aad Artisans by pouring in op- 
on os the products of their skill and Industry, on the 
aasy terms proffered them by our low and non protec- 
tive Daties. ‘This Magazine will infleaibly and ardent- 
ly advocate the irae American Policy of counTER- 
VAILING these gross exactions of Great Britain and 
other Nations by a system of direct, avowed Prorec- 
riov To ouR Home InpusTry which shall be thor- 
ough and efficien’. 

‘The American Laborer will affirm and maintuin the 
policy of encouraging and fostering by wise legislation 
the establishment and growth in our country of new or 
yet feeble branches of Industry, such as the Coltore of 
Silk, the Manufactare of whatever fabrics of Woel, 
Cotton, Iron, &e , may be necessary for the supply of 
our own wants, and to secure and perfect bor Indepen- 
dence. It will demonstrate that the troe and perma- 
nen! interests of all, bat especially of the Agriceltaral 
and Working Cla ses universally, will be infallibly and 
signally promoted by adopting and carrying out the 
Protective Policy, and that wages of Lalor, the average 
price of its Proface, and the aggregate Product of the 
Nationa! Industry, will be surely and largely enhanced 
thereby. In short, this work intended to form a com 
plete text-book for the friende of Protection, and a th 
ough refutation at every point, of the pernicious f 
cies put forth by the foreign and misguided Armerice 
apologist for the poliey of one-sided Free Troce 
The Amertcan LaBorer will be published mont) 


ly in a lorge octavo form, each number contunng 2 
lurge dvuble-coluun pages of closely prinied matter 
Each number willcontain one great Speech, Keport, 
or o'er convincing docament, and a variety of shorter 


articles. The work will form one comp'ete end corm- 
prehensive volume of 384 large and fair pages, and wi! 
be afforded to single subscribers for seventy-five ocr's 
each, three copies for ‘I'wo Dollars, five copies |e: 
Uhree Dollars, nine copies for Five Dollars, of twen'y 
copies for Ten Dollars. Payment is require’ ind 
vance, in all cvses. The lowest possible price hos ‘ee 
fixed in order that its circulation may be render’ om 
versil, should the work receive the epprobation of th» 
public. ; ee 
The several Home Leagues. Agricoltaral Socie' ies, 
Mechanics’ Associations and individaal friends of Pro 
tection throaghout the Coanty are earnestly solicited 0 
aid us in extending the circalation of The Laborer. 
Greevey & etadaunt, 30 Ann at, N. Yrok 
New York, March 4, 1842. 
Notice. 
7EXHE Copnrtnership heretofore existing under the 
firm of CARR & TOWLE, is this duy by moto- 
al consent dissolved. All persona having unsettled nc- 
coants with said firm are requested to cull and se'tic 
the same with Danren Cage, who still continuos to 
carry on the Hat manufacturing bo-iness. 














DANIEL CARR. 
A. B. TOWLE. 
Winthrop, April 5, 1842. Swit 
‘eed Store. 


ALMER & STEVENS are now opening an ex- 
WER. RDEN. seers. Pe ade. 
VER and GA , r 

ty te cian in the selection of these Seeds—they are 
from the best ies yer are in the coun- 
try, and will be sold at weal prices. 
RS have made an arra for a comp!ete 
Agricoltaral Establishinent, wil! hereaf er kee» on 
hand Seed, Agricaltaral Implements, Re. Ke. Fer- 


mers are requested to call and examine, 14 





Gardiner, April 2, 1842 

















‘Tis even so!’ responded one of the phy- 


can. Do not think thts impertinent te : , 
sicians. ‘But, Mr. Cameron, you weep for 


tuke the privilege of anold frie 
speak to you as if you were my brot Do 








upon becoming a lawyer—aad Edward Cam- 
eron was receiving an education suitable for 
making him a learned and distinguished me- 





superior Pigs for sale. 


Sherifl’s sale, © ~ 
6 ws in want of full blooded Berkshire Pigs, can 


ENNEBEC ss., March 26th 1842., taken on er 
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POETRY. 
Onginal. 

ON TAKING CARE OF WOODLAND. 
The great first cause both wise and good 
Created coal, created wood, 

That they upon the earth should grow 
For the free use of man below ;— 
Since clouds so oft deform our skies 
And wintry storms so often rise, 

How could his love be better shown 
Than by giving wherewith to burn ? 
To make the lurid fire brightly glow . 
When thick around us falls the snow ? 
Wood is a gift from God above, 

A precious token of his love, 

And who ungrateful will despise 
Or refuse to guard it as a prise ? 

Can he be either great or good 
Who wastes so fine a thing as wood ? 
Who with a coarse and clownish hand 
Strives from it, to free the land, 

Who with a blind and eager haste 
Strives to make a wretched waste 
Of all this God provided store, 

Which future sufferers must deploae, 
So short sighted, as just to see 
Tow thev may level every tree, 
Uumindful, for his present gain 
Of loss which others must sustain. 





SENECA. 
Winthrop, March, 18 12. 








chanic. 


At the expiration of that time, the 
former touk his departure for one of the learn- 
ed institutions of ovr country, and the latter 
became apprenticed tv one of the best car- 


penters of Philadelphia. 
* ° « 


Six years have passed since the period at 
which our story commeneed. 

In the parlor of a plain, though comforta- 
bly furnished house, in a pleasant part of the 
city, sat two beings, both young and hand- 
a gentleman and lady. The former pesses- 
sed a high and lofty brow that told of intellect 
and intelligence; a fine contour of features, 
and a somewhat slight, yet manly form. We 
have said he was young, yet in his counte- 
nance there seemed to dwell a slight shade 
of care and melancholy. Whilst conversing 
with the lady his dark hazel eyes beamed with 
sparkling brightness, but soon again it would 
flee, aud a troubled, anxious expression take 
its place. 

The lady was a being of loveliness and 
beauty. Light and fairy was her form—ex- 
quisite the outline on her features—and soft 
and mild, her eyes of Heaven’sblue. The 
hues of the rose and lily were blended upon 
her cheeks, and the raven’s plume wore no 
darker shade than the curls that ciustered 
around her snowy forehead. Her voice was 
clear thrilling as the wildwood bird, and when 
she spoke to him, it scemed to wear a still 
more witching tone. 

For some moments they had sat in silence, 
his arm encircling her waist, and his eyes 
bent affectionately upon her. At length he 
spoke as if continuing a conversation. 

‘Yes, Marian, I long for the day when I 
may call you my own—my own dear wile; 
but I fear it must be long hence.’ 

‘Why, Douglass? why do you talk thus? 
My mother would not withhold her consent, 
for she loves you as a mother does her son.’ 

‘| know it—I know it. ‘Tis not that, Ma- 
rian. 1am too poor!’ 

‘Poor! then | will share your poverty,’ 

‘No, no, talk not of it,, said he with emo- 
tion; ‘I could not dare subject you to it. Be- 
sides, | swore, when first I started in life, 





MISCELLANEOUS. — 


Hed the Philadelphia Saturday C ourier. | 


Story of Real Life, | 


‘Father, shan’t I be a carpenter when 1 
get old enough?’ , | 
‘Why, my son?’ asked Mr. Hield. 
‘QO, because I should like to be one. 
Cameron is going to be, and I want to.’ 

‘A alien eg exclaimed Mrs. Hield, in| 
astonishment; ‘why Douglass, you must be | 
crazy. No you shall not!’ 

‘Why not, mother?’ 

‘Because it is vulgar, like all other trades; 
and only fit for poor people’s sons.’ 

‘But, mother, Ned Cameron’s parents are 
not poor, aud they are willing for him to be 
one.’ 

‘Oh, Mr and Mrs. Cameron’s father were 
mechanics, and that accounts for their vulgar- 
ity of taste.’ 

‘Well, mother, I have often heard father 
say that your grand-father was a mechanic, 
and ‘ 

‘Silence! child. Once for all, I tell you 
that you shail not be amechanic. You must 
either be a doctor or a lawyer, or something 
else that is genteel.’ 

‘Yes, my son,’ joined in Mr. Hield, 
‘wouldn’t you svoner be a doctor, and ride 
about in your carriage, or a lawyer, and be- 
come a distuinguished orator, than to be al- 
ways atlending to the shapeing out of wood, 
or the raising of houses?” 

‘Well, I don’t know, father. I should like 
very much to be a carpenter, but if you think 
1 could not be a gentleman at the same time, 
why I shall give up the idea.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Hield, between whom, and 
their only child, the above conversation took 
place, were people of moderate fortuna, resi- 
ding in a comfortable mansion in the city of 
Piiladelphia. Like too many others, they 
had imbibed the senseless opinion—if we may 
be allowed soto express ourselves—that of 
all things, a mechanical trade was the most 
vulgar, and that if they wished their son to 
be a gentleman, he must earn a livelihood, not 
by his hands, or by his hands and brains, but 
by his brains alone. It is a curious notion 
this, that parents have, and yet what is still 
more curious, when they come lo this con- 
clusion, they never concern themselves to 
know whether or not he possesses enough of 
the latter article to support him in life. And 
ninety times out of a hundred, the child has 
not; though it was not so in the present case, 
for Douglass Hield, who was now fourteen 
years of age, gave indicatious of possessing a 
quick and powerful intellect. Yes! we say it 
is a curious notion parents have, that a me- 
chanic cannot be a gentleman.—Why the 
most perfect gentleman that ever lived on 
earth, was He who came to ‘die that we might 
live,’ and he was amechanic. Yes! he who 
died on Calvary, deemed it not beneath his 
dignity to ‘earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow,’ and he, itis declared in holy writ, was 
gentleness itself. In his life on earth, he set 
to man atrue example of the character of a 
gentleman, and he who does his best to imi- 
tate it be he rich or poor, is owner of the ti- 
tle. Why then, do parents withhold their 
sons from trades? Why do they sneer at the 
appellation of mechanic? Is it one to be asha- 
med of, when He who is greater than all on 
earth was net? Besides let such parents look 
upon the history of this, the most enlightened 
country in the world, and mark upon its pa- 

es its greatest men. What were they! 

he greater majority of them were mechanics 
and almost all of them have laboured for their 
support with their hands. Nay, leok atthe 
great men of other nations—the truly great— 
trace their histories back, and you will find 
the same result. But to our story. 

Mr. aud Mrs. Cameron's conduct was 
different {rom tie Hields. When their son 
expressed a wish to become a mechanic, they 
did not oppose him in that wish, and endeav- 
our to force him into a profession for which 
he ad no inclination.—They were as well 
to do in the world as the Hields, and could 
with as much ease, have supported their child 
through the course of studies requisite for a 
lawyer, cr physician—but they deemed nei- 
ther morerespectablethanatrade. Besides, 
they knew that whatever the young mind is 
bent upon, that it will pursue wih avidity, 
and raise its owner or at least maintain hin 
in life; . 

_ Three years rolled by since the conversa- 

tion recorded above between the Hield fam- 
ily, ducing which time Douglass Hield was 
preparing for college--for he had determined 











Ned 





that never would I call a woman wife until I 
could give her aworthy home. I love you, 
Marian, and | would not see you live in pov- 
erty—perhaps in want—But I must to my of- 
fice,, he added; ‘some lucky Gud-send may, 
come to me yet.’ 

He impriuted a kiss upon her cheek, and 
then putting on his gloves and hat, he depar- 
ted, 

He walked slowly along after quitting the 
house, for it was a_ beautiful moonlight eve- 
ning in spring, meditat!ag upon his darksome 
prospects. A deep sigh eVer and anon arose 
from his bosom, and his hand was raised at 
intervals as if to dash awayatear. He hee- 
ded not the gay throngs that passed him by, 
but strode moodily onward, wrapped in gloo- 
my reflections. 

‘Yes! I am poor—a poor gentleman—a 
poor lawyer?’ he muttered bitterly. ‘Would 
to God L were but a poor mechanic, then 
could I work, and earn my daily bread at 
least. But Iam a gentleman lawyer! My 
parents—peace to their ashes—scorned to 
make me an honest woikman, and made me 
choose one of the profession, all of which are 
alieady overstocked, I went through col- 
lege triumphantly—through all my studies— 
was admitted to practice, but I have had 
little practice—rery little! The little money 
my parents left me at their death, has now 
wasted away, and I am almost penniless. 
Good God! what shall | do? I cannot work— 
I know not how. The playmates of my youth 
are fast rising around me. Edmund Camer- 
on, who my mother tanght me to shun, be- 
cause he was a mechanic, has lung ago taken 
a bride to a comfortable house, but me—]| 
have none for myself.’ 

Thus he walked on for several squares, 


.|when suddenly he was startled by hearing 


his name pronounced. He looked up. A 
gentlemanly looking young man with a fine 
open countenance, stood before him. He im- 
mediately recognised him, and stretched forth 
his hand. 

‘Ah. Douglass, how are you this evening?’ 
said the other, grasping it; ‘1 have not seen 
you for several weeks. Why don’t you come 
to see us oftener? Come, go home with me 
now, andspend the evening with me—will 
you.’ 

‘I,d rather not, Ned,, said Douglass, hes- 
itatingly. 

‘Yes, but you must. Comej, and he put 
his arm through that of his friend, and they 
walked on. 

‘How is your business, Ned?’ said Doug- 
lass as they proceeded, 

‘It is very brisk at present. I have con- 
tracted to put uptwenty houses this summer, 
and l expect to realize a handsome profit. 
How is it with you?’ 

‘Bad enough, in all conscience. I was 
just contemplating my prospects when you 
met me, and came very near cursing my par- 
ents for making me what Iam, instead ofa 
good mechanic, like yourself. What I shall 
do Iknow not,’ 

‘I feel for you, indeed,’ said Cameron‘ 
warmly: but you should not despair—still 
hope on.’ 

‘Aye, I have hoped, till 1 have grown-sick 
upon it. Day after day passes, and still no 
clients. God knows what I shall do!’ 

They walked on in silence, for Cameron 


felt too much sorrow to speak comfoit. 


In a short time they arrived before a neat, 
three story brick dwelling, and entered. It 
was the house of Edmund Cameron They 
proceded along a neat furnished entry, toa 
pleasaut and comfortable drawing-room, 
where sat a female engaged with her needle. 
It was Cameron’s wife. She was a fine loo- 
king woman, with a pair of bright biack eyes, 
and acuuntenance full of sweetness and mild- 
ness. She arose as they entered, and the 
manuer in which she greeted them, showed 
them, that her breeding had been 
good. She welcomed Douglass with a win- 
ning smile, and sincere warmth. Laying 
aside her sewing when they were seated, she 
sat down and joined with them in conversa- 
rt fur she was as intelligent as she was gen- 
tle. 


The evening was well advanced when 
Douglass started for his bearding-house. 
Cameron put on his hat, and walked with him 
to the corner of the square in which be resi- 
ded. As they were about to part, he said— 

‘Now, Douglass, if there is any way in 
which I can help you, do not fail to call up- 
on me. Ifyou are in want af money at any 
time, come to me, and J will lend you what J 


ing down his manly cheeks. 


not let any feelings of false pride hi you 
from applying to me in to your need, but 
come as you would to one of your nearest kin.’ 
‘You are kind, Ned—you are a true fiaend, 
indeed. But—’ $j 

‘Your pride will not allow you to accept 
kindness at my hands. There—-thoge are 


use, but itis what you meant to say, I tell 

you throw such feelings aside, and come to 

me without reverse.’ , 

‘Perhaps so. Many thanks to you, Guvod 

night.’ 

‘Good night., 
* * ° 


It was a cold, stormy, blustering night, 
some three years subsequent to the date last 
spoken of. The wind howled in chilling 
gusts thrcugh the almost deserted streets of 
Philadelphia. The rain and sleet fell fast 
and thick. Nostars were to be seen in the 
firmament, but one thick impenetrable pall 
of gloum shut its beauties from the sight. It 
was a dismal night—such an one as makes 
the poor feel the pain of poverty, and the rich 
the worth of wealth. 

Jt was on such a night, that a wretched be- 
ing was thrust rudely forth from one of the 
many low rum shops that infest the lower part 
of the city. He lay for some moments after- 
wards.upon the pavement, and then slowly 
raised himself upon his feet. ‘The rays of a 
street lamp near by, that fell upon him, show- 
ed a man, emaciated figure, half clothed, and 
that in filthy raggedness, disgusting to behold. 
An old broken hat was sloucbed over his 
lace, and the remaining portions of what had 
once been boots scarcely hung to his feet. 
Afier raising himself up, he muttered some 
deep and fearful curses upon the inmates of 
the house, and then staggered off. 

Through the ravings of the pitiless storm, 
he proceded on for many squares, at a brisk 
rate; but as he approached the heart of the 
city, his gait became more and more feeble, 
until from cold and intoxication he sank upon 
the stoop of a large new house in a state of 
insensibility. For the space of half an hour, 
or more, he lay there, exposed to the inc'em- 
ency of the wintry blast. At first, a groan 
would ever and anon arise from his bosom, 
but gradually it grew weaker and weaker, 
until eventually it ceased, and he became as 
noiseless as the marble whereon his body res- 
ted. 

At length, throngh the darkness and gloom 
that in spite of the street lamps prevailed, two 
men carrying lanterns, approached the spot 
Where the wretched being lay. The badges 
they wore upon their hats, and the slow pace 
at which they walked, showed them to be ci- 
ty watchmen, who were going their hourly 
rounds. They were conversing as they came 
along but the noise ofthe storm almost drown- 
ed what they uttered. 

‘God take care of the poor this night!” 
said one, as they arrived nearly opposite the 
house. 

‘Yes, so say I,’” responded the other; 
‘faith, it’s a hard evening.’ 

They pulled their hats closer upon their 
brows, and were passing on, when a ray of 
light from one of their lanterns fell upon the 
stoop, and discovered to them its occupant. 

**Good God!” exclaimed the one who had 
spoken first before; ‘‘here’s a poor devil, 
stiffenough. Come, wake up. Are you 
asleep?” said he, as he shook the inanimate 
form. 

‘If he’s been lying there long in his cold, 
he'll not be easily wakened,’ remarked the 
other, 

‘That’s a fact, Peter. Poor fellow! 
what'll we do with him? If he’s not dead 
now, he would be against we’d get him to 
the watch-house.’ 

‘Then he would. S'pose we ring up the 
people of the house, and have him taken in, 
so that we can see if there’s any life in him 
yet?’ 

‘Yes, but it seems to be a mighty grand 
house, and maybe they wouldn’t be very 
ready to trouble themselves for a poor fellow 
creature,’ 

‘Don’t you believe that, Charley. Sure, 
there’s not a kinder hearted man in the ward 
nor Mr. Cameron. He’s a perfect gintle- 
man; and as for his wife, there’s never a 
more rale lady living. No ‘poor fellow crea- 
ture,’ as ye say, is ever turned away from 
their door.’ 

‘Rouse them, then, for the sooner we get 
him in the better, if there’s any life in him 
yet, which I much doubt.’ 


rang the bell, besides which he gave several 
lusty raps upon the door. In a few moments 
a window was hoisted overhead, and a voice 
re who was there, and what was want- 
ed. 

‘Here’s a poor sowl, here, Mr. Cameron,’ 
said he whom his comrade called Peter, 
‘who’s freezing to death on your steps, and 
we wan! to kaow if you'd be kind enough to 
let us bring him in to the fire. sir?’ 
‘Certainly. Wait a moment, and I will 
come down and open the door.’ 

Soon afier, the door was opened, and our 
old friend, Edmund Cameron, now the inhab- 
itant and owner of the ‘‘grand house,”’ as the 
watchman called it, appeared in a morning 
gown and slippers, 

‘Bring him in, friends,’ said he to the 
watch men, who lifling the stiffened body 
from the steps, bore it in. 

‘Follow me,’ said Cameron, when he had 
shut the door; and he led the way into the 
diningroom, where a warm fire was burning 
inthe grae. Wheeling a sefa near it, he 
bade them Jay their burden down, and each 
speed away for a physician. 

At this moment, Mrs. Cameron and a fe- 
male servant entered, with restoratives—cor- 
dials, &c. They removed some of his rag- 
ged habiliments, pulled his boots from his 
feet, and took his bat from his head. Hav- 
ing done so, they proceeded to use all the 
means they knew of, to restore him. All 
their efforts, however, were in vain: no signs 
of animation cheered their exertions, 

At length, almost at the same instant, the 
two doctors sert for, arrived. 1 ed- 
ed immediately to operations; all th 
minds could suggest, they tried. 
ever, was useless,-and they at last p 
ed him beyond the reach of their 
During the time they were 
trying to restore him, Mr. C 
intently occupied in surveying the features of 
their patient. ¥ 

‘Is it then so!’ he exclaimed, as the 
sicians gave their opinions, . 
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not perhaps the very words you were goitg to | 


him as if he were a si: 

‘He once was, sir, and one whom I dearly 
loved,’ answered he. ‘During your opera- 
tions, I have been scanning his well known 
features, and they cannot be mistaken. Yes, 
he who lies before you, was not always thus 
degraded. You may have known him too, 
sir. His name was Douglass Hield.” 

‘I did indeed know Douglass Hield. We 
passed through college together. But this 
cannot be him!’ 

‘Would it were not true! But that face 
was too deeply engraven on my memory 
when we.were schoolmates, to be forgotten. 
It is a painful fact.’ 

‘But how came he to this condition?’ in- 
quired the doctor. ‘He studied law, if I 
recollect aright, and he was intelligent and 
learned.’ 

‘I will tell you how it was,’ said Mr. Cam- 
eron. ‘He dd, as yousay, study law, and 
he was indeed intelligent, and a learned and 
a finished scholar. Just before he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, his parents both died of a 
fever then prevalent. His father had been 
—— to have been in good circumstances, 
and 
his death, when by the failure of some spec- 
ulation in which he was engaged, he lost 
very nearly his all: so that when he died, his 
legacy to his son was but scanty. Well, 
Douglass, as | have said, was admitted to 
practice. You know, Doctor, the trials of a 
young professional man—of a new beginner 
in any of them—I dare say, by experience?’ 

‘I do, indeed, sir,’ responded Dr. S——. 

‘How day after day, and night after night, 
he sits in his office idle, praying and hoping 
that the next hour, or the next day, may 
bring some employment with it: how that 
hour or that day passes, aud still leaves him 
as did those that preceded it; how his heart 
sickens, and he grows almost mad with dis- 
appointment, and his bosom fills with despair 
—and poveity stares him in the face. Well, 
so itwas with him. The little he had from 
his father soon wasted away, and he was left 
without a dollar, Lofferedtolend him some 
if he were in ared, at any time, but his proud 
spirit would not let him accept it. He lov- 
ed a lovely girl, and he would have made 
her his wife, but he was too noble to let her 
share his poverty. Sirang a soul so noble 
can thus become debased! He struggled on 
for some time manfully, but at length one 
day he was arrested, and thrown into jail for 
a debt which he had been compelled to con- 
tract. I heard of it, and immediately obtain- 
ed hisrelease. He thanked me warmly for 
my generosity, but from that day he was 
lost. His proud spirit had received a fatal 
stab. He forgot his love, his former respec- 
tability, and all, and plunged headlong into 
destruction, In gambling and drinking, he 
sought to forget the past, and, oh! Doctor, 
too surely he forgot the future. For the 
last year | had heard nothing of him. A 
few months ago, she whoin he dearly loved— 
but alas! whose heart he broke —was laid in 
the grave: he will lay beside her in a few 
days. Poor fellow! what a wreck—a_ shat- 
tered wreck!’ 

Reader! our tale is ended, and we have 
but a little more to say. It is this: we hope 
you will ponder well upon what we have writ- 
ten. You may say it is an overdrawn pic- 
ture. We tell you it is not, for it is not on- 
ly taken from real life, but from real facts. 
You may also, say that professions are as 
profitable astrades. We grantit. To those 
few who are so fortunate as to rise ia them, 
they perhaps are more so; but they are so 
overstocked, that two-thirds of their mem- 
bers can scarcely obtain a living; whilst all 
who are masters of a mechanical trade can, if 
they are sober and industrious, always obtain 
a comfortable one and more often than in 
professions, a wealthy independence. 














‘ow In Press, and wil! shortly be published, a 
Dictionary of 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES. AND MINES.. 
BY ANDREW URE, M D., F. R, 8., §¢. 


Illustrated with 1,241 Engravings ! 


“HIS is, unquestionably, the most popular work of 
the kind, ever published, and a book most admira- 
bly adapted to the wants of all classes, ofthe commun- 
ity. The following are the important objects which 
the learned author endeavors to accomplish — 
Ist. ‘To instruct the Manafactarer, Metallurgist, and 
Tradesman, in the principles of their respective pro- | 
cesses, so as to render them, in re:lity, the masters of 
their basiness ; and to emancipate them foma state of | 
bondage to such as are 100 commonly governed by blind | 
pri jadice and vicious routine. 
2ly. To afford Merchants, Brokers, Drysalters, Drag- 


His companion ascended the steps and) gists, and Officers of the Revenue, characteristic de- petition should not be granted. Sach notice to be giv- 


scriptions of the commodities which pass through their | 
hands, 

3dly. By exhibiting some of the finest developments 
of Chemistry and Physics, to lay open an excellent 
practical sclioul to students of these kindred sciences 
4thly. To teach Capitalists, who may be desirous of 
placing their funds in -»me productive branch of indus- 
try, to select judiciously, among plausible claimants. 
Sthly. To enable gentlemen of the Law to become 
well acquainted with the aatureof those patent schemes 
which are so apt to give rise to litigation. 

Gihly. To present to Legislators such a clear expesi- 
tion of the staple manufactures, asmay dissuade them 
from enacting laws, which obstroct industry, or cherish 
one branch of 1, to the injary of many others. 

And, lastly, to give the general reader, intent, chief- 
ly, on Intellectual Cultivation views of many of the 
noblest achievemen's of Scicnce,ia effecting those grand 
transformations of matter, to which Great Briiain and 
the United States owe their paramount wealth, rank 
and power, among the nations of the earth. 

‘The latest Statistics of every important object of 


Official authority, at the end of each article. 

The Work will be printed fromthe second London 
Edition, which sells for $12 a copy. It will be pat 
on good paper, in new brevier type, and will make 
about 1400 peges. It will be issued in twenty one 
semi monthly nambers, (in covers) at 25 cents each, 
on delivery. 

i F'Ve any person, sending us five dollars, at one 
time, in advonce we will forward the numbers by mail, 
post paid, as soon as they come from the pr-ss. 

‘To suitable Agents this affords a rare opportunity, as 
we can pat the work to them on terms ex : 
ily favorabie. In every manofactoring town, and ev- 
ery village, throoghoutthe United States and Canada, 
subscribers can be obtamed with the greatest facility.— 
Address, post paid, La Roy Sunderland, 125 Falton 
street, New York. 

*,*To every editor who gives this advertisement 
entire twelve insertions, we will forward to order, one 
copy of the whole work provided the papers contain- 
ing this notice be sent to the Vew York Watchman, 
New York. 12w 9. 


For sale at Auction. 
\ 





ILL be sold at Pablic Auction, on SATURDAY 
nd ph gals ovary ctor 
Ox Yokes, 
Cradle, Chaise 





believe was until within a short time of 


Manofactore, are given from the best, and usually from | - 


-|40 feet: cats Trom 25 to 30 tons of 


and | wood 


find a few pairs at the subscribers’. ‘I'he dam is 
from the Bement Stock. ‘The sire is the full blood 
Berkshire Boar imported by Capt. Lombard. hey 
will be ready for delivery by the 20th of this month. 
Also, some very fine pigs 7-8 Berkshire, now ready 
for those who who wish to se. 
Winthrop, April 2, 1842. JOHN KEZER Jr. 13 


Notice. 


very mach regret to say that Leonard P. Hanson, 

my son, absolutely refuses to hear to any advice 
from me orfullow any of my directions. 1 therefore 
caution all persons from trusting or harboring him on 
my account, as I shall pay no debts of his contracting 
hereafter. NATHAN HANSON. 

Winthrop, March 31, 1842. Swi3 


KENNEBEC, ss.—At a Court of Probate holden at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the last Monday of March, A. D, 1842. 
osuvua Wine, Administrator of ihe Estate of 
Isaac D. WinG, late of Augusta, in said county, 
deceased, having presented his account of admin.stration 
of the Estate of said deceased for allowance. 

Ordered, That the said Administrator give notiee so 
all persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to 
be published three weeks successively in the Maine 
Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that they may appear at 
Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said county, on 
the last Monday of Apri! next, at ten of the clock in the 
forenoon, and show cause, ifany they have, why the 
sume should not beallowed. W. EMMONS, Judge. 
A trae copy. Attest, Francis Davis, Register. 


Guardians’ Sale. 


I* parsuance of a license to me granted by the Judge 
of Probate for the County of Seeten and State of 
Maine, the subscriber offers to sel! at private sale til! 
Monday the eighteenth day of April next, all tbe real 
estate belonging to the heirs of Isaac D. Wing late of 
Winthrop deceased, consisting of the homestesd farm of 
their late futher Isaac D. Wing decessed containing 
about one hundred acres, with the buildings thereon 
standing subject to the right of the widows’ dower in 
said farm. SAMUEL BENJAMIN, guardian to 

MARY ANN, 

ISAAC H. and 

ABBY C. WING, 2wi38 


TOTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has 
L™ been duly appointed Adminis rator of the estate of 
John H. Hill late of Winthrop in the County of Ken- 
nebec, deceased, istestate, and has undertaken that trust 
by giving bonds as the law directs : All persons there- 
fore. having demands against the Estate of said deceased 
are desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and al! 
indebted to said Estate are requesied to make imme- 
diate payment to 

BENJAMIN H. CUSHMAN, 4dmr. 

Winthrop, March 23, 1842. 8w13 


To the Honorable W. Emmons, Judge of the Court 
of Probate within and for the County of Kennebec. 
*g° HE petition and representation o! Isaac Wadsworth, 

Gaardian of William R. Houghtoa, minor, child of 
Josiah Houghton late of Tarner ia the County of Ox- 
ford, deceased, respeetfally shews that said minor is 























ecation and will be so'd at pablic a0Ction to 
highest bidder on Saturday the seventh day of y\"* 
next at ten of the clock in the rela at the ahi. 
Honse in Winthrop kept by Sherbarn Morrit) dade ti ~ 
the Washingtoninn House, all the right, title and _ 
est which Nathaniel P. Ames now has or had Py .. 
time of the service of the original writ to 4 joan 
conveyance of the dwelling house and land wherenn : 
Ames has formerly lived, bat is now eceupied 1 
Greenleaf Ray, sitaated in Green in the County of K " 
sebec by the virtae of any bord or contract which = 
Ameg held fora conveyance of the same to him _ 
the terms and conditions in said bond or contract 
tioned. ‘Terms made known at the time a - 


nd plar 
thesile. EZRA WHITMAN, Jr, Dep Shae” 


Lewis’ Arabian Hair Oi1. 


. : ee 

NFORMATION respecting the virtues cf this hich. 

ly esteemed Oil, was obtained of an Archies, 04 
after success/ul experiments, the subscriber js indaced 
to bring it before the pablic, fully assured of its intring. 
worth and its ability to sustain itself among the no. 
merous competiiors for pablic favor It fixes the H,iy 
when inclined to shed ; restores the color when faded 
moistens it when dry, and restores it to a healthy stare. 
In cases of recent Baldness where the roots of the hai 
are not entirely dead, it will invigorate {them and pr 
duce a uew growth, and is a preventive to Baldness It 
is a lnbor saving article, as the hair will keep in ii, 
place longer and look better than it otherwise won'd 
Wigs and Top Pieces, Ladies’ Puffs and Carls, and ey. 
ery kind of artificial Hair, Locks of hair kept as ne. 
mentos of friends are moch improved by it, and w;)! 
keep to a great length of time by occasionally apply in 
if. It is @ pure and n«taral article without any sisters 

Prepared and sold by the Sole Proprietor, 8.\ ML EL 
ADAMS, Hallowell. 

Sold also by J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; C. P. Branch 
Gardiner ; Washburn & Co. Belfast ; Little, Wood 
& Co. Winthrop ; G. 8. Carpenter, Jugusta; 3 J 
Milliken, Farmington. m2 
The Waterville tron Manufi-. 
turing Co’s Cast Iron Piloughs. 
HAYING improved our facilties for making or 

CAST IRON PLOUGUS we are enabled to offe, 
them manufactured in a saperior style, and from the 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘These Ploughs have 
been long -nd extensively ased in Maine, Vermont and 
new Hampshire, and are aniversally acknowledged \o 
be the strongest and most durable Ploughs in use. 
Every part of the wood works being the best of west- 
ern White Oak. 

We have no inducement to use any bat the best of 
timber, as our contract with the person who supplies 
is, to pay for none but the best, leaving us to be the 








seized and possessed of certain real estate, situate in 
Winthrop in the County of Kennebec and described as_ 
follows : being one undivided third paat of the home- | 
stead farm situated in said Winthrop opon which the | 
widow of said d ceased now lives subje t to the widows’ 
right of dower, also one undivided fourth part of a cer- 
tain wood lot in said Winthrop, being the same purchas- 
ed of John Richards, tha: said estate is unproductive of 
any benefit to said minor and that it will be for the in- 
terest of said minor, that the same should be sold and 
the proceeds secured on interest. He therefore prays 
your honor that he may be authorized and empowered 
agreeably to law to sell pablic or private sale the above 
descri»ed real estate, or sach part of it as in your opin- 
ion may be expedient. All which is respectfuily sub- 
mitied. ISAAC WADSWORTH. 
County of Kennebec, ss —.4¢ a Court of Probate, 
held in Augusta on ths last Monday of .\ arch 1842. 
On tho Petition aforesaid. Ordered, That notice be 
given by publishing a copy of said pitition, with this 
order thereon, three weeks saccessively in the Maine 
Farmer a newspaper printed in Winthrop, that all per- 
sons interested may attend on the last Monday of Apri! 
next, at the Court of Probate then to be helden in Aa 
gusta and show caase if any, why the prayer of said 
pet tion should not be grhated. Such notice to be giv- 
en before said Court. W. EMMONS, Judge. 
Avest: FRANCIS DAVIS, Register. 
A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest: FRANCIS DAVIS, Register. 
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To the Honorable W. Emmons, Judge of the Court 
of Prob«te within and for the County of Kenn-bec. 
Se Petition and Representation of Francis Faller 
Administrator of the Estate of Greenleaf French late 
of Winthrop ia the County of Kennebec, deceased in- 
testate, respectfully shews, that the personal estate of 
said deceased, which has come into the hands and pos- 
session of the said Administrator is not sufficient to pay 
the jast debts and demands against said estate by the 
sum of two hundred and forty two dollars, and that sale 
of prt only of said estate will injure the residue thereof. 
That the said Administrator therefore makes applica- 
tion to this Court, and prays your Honor that he may 
be authorized and empowered, agreeably to law, to 
sell and pass deeds to convey all of the real estate of 
said deceased including the reversion of the widow's 
dower. All which is respect/ally submitted. 
FRANCIS FULLER. 
County of Kennebec, ss.—.4t a Court of Probate 
held in Augusta onthe last Monday of March 18 42. 
On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, That notice be 
given by publishing a copy of said petition, with this 
order thereon, three weeks successively in the Maine 
Faimer, a newspaper printed in Winthrop, that all per- 
sons interested may attend on the Inst Monday of April 
next, at the Coart of Probate then to be holden in Au 
ga-t», and shew cause, ifany, why the prayer of said 





en before said Coart. W. EMMONS, Judge. 
Attest: F. DAVIS, Register. 

A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest: F. DAVIS, Register. 3wi3 


Green’s Celebrated Straw and 





Hay Cutter. 

ype Apes on a mechanical principle not before 

applied to any implement for this purpose. ‘The 
most of the advantages are— 
Ist. The strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
te cut with ease two bashels a minute, which is as fast 
as lias been claimed by any other machine. 
2d. The kaives, owing to the peculiar manner in 
which they cut, do not require sharpening so ofien as 
those of any other Straw Catter. 

3d. The machine is simple.in its constraction, made 
and pat togethar strongly. It ts therefore not so liable 
to get vat of order as the complicated machines in gen- 
eral use. 

‘This Machine is in extensive ure and highly appro- 
ved of. Itis warranted to givethe best satisfaction to 
those who use it 

Also, Boynton’s Straw Cutter. This machine when 
in operation by Horse vr Steam power, will cut from 
three to six bushels per minute. Price $50.00, 

For sale by N. P. H. WILLIS, No. 45, North Mar- 
ket Street, Boston. 

Boston Jan. 25, 1841, 


Farm for Sale. 
“HE subscriber will sell the farm on which he 
now lives, situate in Winthrop, one half mile from 
the Vil Said farm contains ni aeres of excel- 
lent land, and is well fenced with good stone wall ; has 
a two story dwelling house, a good barn about 36 
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hasa portion ofas 
and he seioen fit Tow 
> exe ’ od 
and the whole well ong - aac 
the 


Said farm will be sold low : one half 
may be secured on the farm and the payment 








for a term of if desired, the interest 
_ JERATUMEEL CRANE. | 


jadges as to quality. We are thus particular in calling 


| atteation to the timber of our ploughs, from the tact 


that there are many kinds of Pioughs for sale made of 
red vak. Weare aware that there is an objection 
s metimes made against boying Cast Iron Pioughs, 
from the fact that the points of shares are soon ‘suo 
out, and there is much difficelty in obtaining new wiew 
az many ofthe Ploughs offered for sale are m:nufactored 
out of the State, and the farmer is obliged to lay by hu 
Plough forthe weot of a share, or some other part of 
the iron work. This objection we have obviated, first, 
by keeping a genera! assortment of Shares and o her 
irons with each Agent where the Ploaghs are kept for 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Shires 
and other irons in such a manner as will render them 
twice or thrice as durable as any otbor kind. These 
Pioughs are warranted to be of sufficient strength ww 
perform the work for which they were intended, and 
any failure by faia usage will be promptly made good 

Thousands of testimonials from practical formers, 
and agricultural committees, where these Ploughs have 
obtained premiums could be here inserted relative 'o 
superiority of form, material and workmanship, bu 


| these Pioaghs are too well known to render thi m uec- 


essary. 

Any one anacqnainted with them are referred 'o 
those who have used them. These Ploughs are for sae 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Water. 
ville, Me 'T’. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson, 5 
Hartford, ;\1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Loring, 
Buch field ; John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Ty'er, 
Weld ; Wm. Dickey, Strong: 8. Gould Jr .\rw 
Portland ; C. Thompson NW. Hartford ; O. Bolste’, 
Rumford point; Smith & Stewaid, Anson ; C. 
Jewett, dthens ; W. G. Clark’ Sangerville ; ( 
W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. Solon ; |. Vick- 
ery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; J. Harvey, 
Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy 1. Pittsfield : S. Chambers, 
Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, Norridge- 
wock ; J. Gray, Madison: Kidder §& Arnold, F 
Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ; C; Cochran, East 
Corinth ; H. W. Fairbanks, Fermington ; 3. Mor- 
rill, Dizfield ; C. MH. Strickland, Wilten ; J. Covi, 
Wilton Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Per- 
ker, Bloomfield ; |. Thing, Mt. Vernon ; |. De- 
vis Readfield ; J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eveleth, 
Monson ; C, EF. Kimball, Dover ; EB. G. Allen, 
Stetson ; F. W. Bartlett, Harmony , Gould & Rus, 
Dexter ; A. Moore, St. Albans : E. Frye, De'reit 
Soal & Mathews, Clintom ; Dingly & Whitehonse, 
Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Canaan; L. Bradley, 
Mercer ; Ballen & Prescon, New Sheron ;F. A 
Botman & Co. Dizrmont ; F. Shaw, China; | 
Crocker, Sumner; J. Whitney, Plymouth ; Johr. 
Blake, Turner. CALVIN MORRILL, 4gem 

Augas; 26, 1841. 35, vf. 


Spring and sumer Goods. 

BBOTT & WHITTIER, 87 Kilby street, ** 
{A constantly receiving, and now opening an exter 
sive assortment of FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
DRY GOODS, adapted to the season. [1 consis't 
in part of Foreign and American Cloths, Doesh:0', 
fancy, mixed and plain Cassimeres, English 04 
American Prints; Vestings; Alepines ; Serge’. 
brown Linen ; colored Cotton and white Damask 
Table Covers ; plaid, plain and ribbed Gambroon, 
Jaronets ; plain and ehscked Cambries Swiss, Book 
and Mull Muslin ; ladies’ faucy Shawls and Hdhls 
gent's fancy and black Cravats ; Gloves and Hosie- 
ry; Spool, Silk and linea Sewings; Bindings, 
Braids and Cords; black and colored Taffetas; Chop 
pas, Bandannas, Gingham, Silk and Linen Hikis, 
colored Cambrics; Tickings ; Shirting Stripes 
bleached and unbleached Domestics ; Denims; Kee 
en Cassimeres ; Russia Diapers and Crash ; brow" 
and blue Drillings, &c., together with other desir 
ble and seasonable goods, making a general assu 
ment, which they would invite purchasers to e%°™ 
ine. 3wi2 Boston March \°._ 


Goods at Reduced Prices. | 


WATERS will sell his present stock of W!: 
eGoods and Groceries, Domestic Dry Goods &«. 
at redaced prices. If his customers and the public g°” 
erally, will favor him with acall, they will find go 
at prices which will give satisfaction. He will sel! goo! 
mojasses at 23cis per gallon, S. 8& Tea at 50 c# 
per Ib, Green ‘Tea at 60 cis per Ib. Coffee 10lbs | 
$1, Sagar from 12 1-2 to 16 Ibs for G1, Raisins 0” 
20 to 30 Ibs for $t, &e. Ke. : 
Just received and for sale 12 boxes fresh Oranges. '* 
Drums fresh Figs. at the Corner Store, Market 5q*"* 
Aagusta, March 10, 1842. 4wid 
Seed Wheat. 
HAVE a few bushels of the last importations from 
the Black Sea. 1 have clean Tea Wheat, | b'° 
the Red chaff, brought from New Hampshire yeast > 
fore last. I have the Biack Sea Wheat o! Poy 
Williams’ importa:ion, all clean from fou! — 
nearly so, which I wish to sell. ELIJAH W 00” 
March, 1842. Swid 


Goods at Reduced Prices. , 
H WATERS will sell his present stock of W. 
e GOODS and GROCERIES, DOMFS1 iC 
DRY GOOWS, at reduced prices. tent 
If his customers ind the pablic generally, wil! ™\". 
him with a call, they will Goods at prices 
cannot fail to give 
Store oa the corner of Market Square. 
Augasta, March 3, 1842. 


Help Wanted. 
A 
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GIRL to do housework. For particulars €09°" 
at this office. 
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